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PREFATORY  NOTE 

A  MAN  may  not  honestly  excuse  himself  for 
saying  what  he  thinks  to  be  true  and  useful. 
Yet,  if  apology  were  needed  for  the  critical  tone 
of  these  chapters,  it  could  be  found  hi  the  example 
set  by  military  chaplains  and  others,  who,  having 
seen  customary  methods  of  Christian  work,  as  they 
understand  it,  to  be  ill-adapted  to  the  new  age, 
have  felt  bound  to  say  so. 

The  advance  of  the  Catholic  Religion  is  at 
least  as  important  a  subject  as  "the  failure  of 
the  churches."  One  obscure  Anglo-Catholic  believes 
that  our  movement  needs  a  change  of  outlook  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  be  an  instrument  of  that 
advance;  and  this  book  expounds  that  theory, 
whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

Nevertheless,  if  anything  here  lacks  respect  for 
the  experience  of  seniors,  let  it  be  considered  as 
addressed  only  to  those  who,  like  the  writer,  are 
still  on  the  omniscient  side  of  forty. 

1920  B.  R.  D. 
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' '  The  Passing  of  the  Oxford  Movement  "  ; 
thus  some  stern  and  unbending  liberal  once 
wrote  our  epitaph  ;  and  buried  us  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine. 

The  incident  has  a  first  of  April  flavour  ; 
as  if  we  had  been  invited  to  look  at  the  clock 
going  backwards.  But  supposing  that  he 
had  been  content  to  ask  whether  the  Move 
ment  is  afraid  of  the  next  step  forward  ;  what 
then? 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  such  an  inquiry 
is  not  unreasonable.  Benediction,  the 
Enabling  Act,  anti-Catholic  appointments, 
and  several  versions  of  Kikuyu — in  rapid 
succession  there  have  come  to  the  front 
questions  which  vitally  touch  the  Faith.  A 
great  fuss  is  made,  suggesting  nothing  so 
much  as  Mrs.  Gamp  at  the  mercy  of  a  mouse. 
Injured  feelings  are  paraded,  and  vows  are 
made  to  die  in  the  last  ditch.  The  adversary 
presses  on  with  his  project  and  ignores  us. 
The  dreaded  peril  comes  to  pass.  What 
follows  ?  We  creep  away  defeated  to  our 
dens,  until  the  next  attack  brings  us  out 
roaring  like  any  sucking  dove. 

Something  lies  behind  these  puerile  ex 
hibitions.  It  is  not  lack  of  personal  courage  ; 
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for  ridicule  and  intolerance  have  taught 
Anglo-Catholics  to  hold  up  their  heads. 
Rather,  it  must  be  some  uncertainty  about 
the  ends  which  we  set  out  to  attain,  which 
sends  us  rushing  to  man  untenable  positions 
and  blinds  us  to  the  openings  for  splendid 
attack. 

Every  man's  outlook  is  affected  by  that  of 
the  company  he  keeps.  We  may  care  little 
for  official  Anglicanism  ;  but,  so  long  as  we 
remain  in  communion  with  it,  we  must  con 
fess  to  some  responsibility  for  its  doings,  and, 
conversely,  we  must  expect  to  find  the 
character  of  its  policy  stamped  upon  ours. 

It  is  worth  while  therefore  to  study  what 
the  Church  of  England  is  driving  at. 

(By  "  Church  of  England  "  I  do  not  here 
mean  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
but  the  institution  which  appears  before  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen  as  the  National  Church, 
and  in  which  our  uneasy  lot  is  cast.) 

Until  recently  the  ideals  of  this  remarkable 
household  were  a  matter  of  doubt.  This  re 
proach  is  now  rolled  away.  Accredited 
leaders  have  made  crystal-clear  "  the  mind 
of  the  Church."  The  Enabling  Act  has 
passed  into  law. 

The  movement  which  prepared  the  way 
for  this  event  was  a  by-product  of  the  Catholic 
Revival.  Re-discovery  of  corporate  religion 
was  the  Tractarians'  essential  work.  Tens 
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of  thousands  know  what  follows  from  it  in 
faith  and  practice  ;  but  the  under-lying  idea 
has  leavened  the  thought  of  millions.  Few 
communicants  to-day  believe  the  Church 
to  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  law. 
This,  more  than  any  doctrine,  is  the  dis 
tinctive  difference  between  the  points  of  view 
of  "Churchmen"  before  and  after  the 
Revival.  The  demand  for  liberty  was  certain 
to  follow  ;  liberty,  not  necessarily  from  all 
State  connection,  but  from  the  humiliating 
conditions  of  the  actual  State  control.  For 
men  who  had  become  Church-conscious  began 
to  see  anachronisms  and  abuses  in  a  new 
light.  They  felt  that  this  was  no  affair  of 
Moral  Police,  for  my  lords  and  gentlemen 
to  set  right  at  their  leisure.  It  concerned 
the  loyalty  of  Christians  and  the  honour  of 
the  Holy  Name.  Then,  eagerly  seeking  the 
remedy,  they  found  every  attempt  stifled 
by  the  incubus  of  Parliamentary  procedure. 
New  bishoprics,  redistribution  of  income, 
reform  of  patronage — everything  turned  on 
the  whim  of  half-a-dozen  private  members. 
No  wonder  that  it  only  needed  leadership  to 
rally  the  long-growing  forces  of  discontent 
for  a  decisive  demand  for  freedom.  Some 
thing  must  be  allowed  for  this  divine  exas 
peration  in  judging  of  what  afterwards 
occurred. 
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So  far,  the  movement  was  such  as  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  unless  it  wished  to  devour  its 
own  offspring,  might  have  enthusiastically 
welcomed.  But  when  the  time  came  for  a 
scheme  of  self-government  to  be  discussed, 
the  mind  of  Anglicanism  doubled  on  its 
unstable  course.  What  was  the  Church 
which  was  to  govern  itself,  and  who  was  to 
take  part  in  the  governing  ?  Experienced 
politicians  shook  their  heads.  '  Remember 
you  are  legislating  for  a  National  Church. 
You  must  not  say  anything  about  Con 
firmation  and  Communion.  Parliament 
would  never  stand  it."  Men  looked  at  each 
other  in  dismay.  ' '  Suppose  the  Bill  didn't 
pass  ?  It  would  mean — hush,  don't  say  the 
word.  After  all,  do  you  think  Holy  Com 
munion  is  so  important — in  that  kind  of 
way  ? "  While  they  still  hesitated,  some 
ecclesiastic,  well  versed  in  the  opinions  of 
'  sane  labour,"  whispered  the  one  word — 
'  Democracy."  Doubt  was  dispelled.  The 
Church  had  at  last  been  led  into  all  truth. 
The  franchise  was  thrown  open  to  non-com 
municants  :  and  the  endowments  were  pre 
served. 

We  have  no  need,  and  no  right,  to  revile 
the  men  who  did  it.  In  their  eyes  what 
they  gave  was  such  as  could  justly  be  given. 
We  can  even  dispassionately  admire  their 
tactics.  To  use  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
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membership  by  Baptism  to  an  Erastian  end 
is  a  triumph  of  astute  irony.  The  plea  of 
democracy,  also,  can  at  least  claim  the  merit 
of  success  ;  for  it  appears  to  have  deceived 
even  the  Daily  Herald.  But  what  they  mean 
by  ' '  the  Church  "  is  not  what  we  mean  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  knowledge  that  our  plans  must  be 
based. 

If,  indeed,  it  had  been  otherwise  ;  if  the 
surrender  had  been  made  by  men  who  be 
lieved  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  Divine 
Mission ;  we  might  have  wondered  what 
value  can  be  found  in  the  Establishment  that, 
to  preserve  it,  they  would  not  shrink  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  violated  the  very 
Bride  of  Christ. 

Why,  then,  were  Catholics  so  ineffective 
throughout  the  whole  tragedy  ?  For  ineffec 
tive  we  were  ;  apathetic  when  the  scheme 
was  innocent ;  hesitating  and  divided  when 
it  was  turned  into  mischief.  Some  optimists 
there  were  who  could  still  reconcile  them 
selves  to  its  advocacy.  But  by  the  majority 
two  grounds  of  opposition  were  taken.  The 
first  was  the  power  placed — for  the  first  time, 
it  was  alleged — in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 
There  are  those  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of 
conscience.  We  must  respectfully  salute 
them.  But,  unless  there  is  overwhelming 
proof  that  exclusion  of  the  laity  is  a  necessary 
principle,  surely  this  is  the  unwisest  of 
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objections  to  take.  It  is  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  reaction ;  for  the  anti-Catholic's 
strongest  defence  is  the  cry  of  '  Priestly 
domination."  The  example  of  the  Con 
tinent  might  have  taught  us  this. 

But  our  true  and  just  ground  for  in 
dignation  was  the  admission  to  the  franchise 
of  thousands  who  disown  all  duty  to,  and  all 
fellowship  with,  the  Christian  Society.  It 
remains  to  be  shown  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  mind,  our  attack  at 
this  point  was  bound  to  fail. 

It  may  be  argued,  and,  I  suppose,  is  argued 
by  Catholics  who  support  the  Act,  that  Holy 
Church  has  never  ecumenically  forbidden 
a  place  in  council  even  to  non-communicants. 
Historians  can  perhaps  refute  the  statement. 
But  refutation  is  unnecessary.  For  it  will 
not  be  denied  : 

(1)  that  unconditional  admission  of  the 
lapsed  was  necessary  to  the  passing  of  the 
Bill: 

(2)  that  the  measure  was  repeatedly  claimed 
by  its  promoters  as  the  only  alternative  to 
disestablishment . 

In  other  words,  the  action  was  not  that  of 
a  generous  Mother  opening  her  arms  to  her 
uninstructed  children,  but  that  of  a  number 
of  frightened  people  consenting,  in  order  to 
save  the  privilege  which  they  valued,  to 
surrender  the  very  pledge  of  active  fellow 
ship  in  their  Society. 
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Catholics  might  have  blasted  this  plot  with 
flaming  scorn.  But  they  were  estopped  :  for 
they  shared  the  defensive  mind  of  the  men 
who  made  the  bargain. 

He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity.  We 
could  not  give  a  straight  answer  to  the 
question  :  "If  you  exclude  the  rest  of  the 
nation  from  Church  affairs,  will  you  cease  to 
claim  privilege  from  the  nation  ?  ':  So  our 
legitimate  demand  for  the  reservation  of  the 
franchise  to  Churchmen  who  are  Churchmen 
indeed  was  made  to  appear  weak  and  in 
tolerant.  We  seemed  to  expect  the  bene 
fits  of  State  patronage  while  refusing  its 
consequences.  The  opportunity  of  gaining 
genuine  liberty  was  missed  because  we  were 
afraid  of  losing  some  worldly  thing. 

In  this  case  it  was  the  privileges  of  a 
'  National "  Church.  The  urgent  need  of 
renouncing  these  is  discussed  in  a  later 
chapter.  It  is  only  mentioned  here  because 
we  failed  to  take  that  honourable  course, 
and  that  failure  is  a  symptom  of  the  con 
servatism  which  is  hampering  the  Catholic 
Revival. 

In  its  extreme  form  our  fashionable  as 
sumption  is  this :  "A  firm  grasp  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  requires  us  to  want  everything 
else  kept  exactly  as  it  is."  And  the  extreme 
form  prevails.  It  is  carried  even  to  the 
length  of  supposing  that  everything  has  been 
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kept  exactly  as  it  was  ;  as  when  we  complain 
with  shocked  surprise  of  Catholics  setting 
altar  against  altar,  or  of  Protestants  mixing 
pulpit  with  pulpit.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  a  strong  historical  position,  but  quite 
another  to  live  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  us  that  such  exploits 
may  be  mistaken  and  yet  be  the  work  of 
sincere  men. 

This  inability  to  face  facts  induces  us  to 
borrow  the  Anglican  theory  that  England  is 
a  Christian  country.  The  clearest  instance 
is  our  attitude  towards  changes  in  the 
Divorce  I,aw.  What  is  the  object  of  the 
continual  protest  meetings  and  letters  to 
M.P  s  ?  To  compel  people  by  law  to  fulfil 
the  vocation  of  Christian  marriage  ;  not  only 
the  faithful  (for  whom  legal  enforcement  is 
irrelevant),  but  also  the  self-excommunicated 
and  non-Christians,  who  are  without  the 
benefit  of  Faith  and  Sacraments. 

But  the  law  of  the  Church  is  valid,  even 
if  people  do  not  accept  it ;  and  a  Christian 
country  must  uphold  it."  Very  well.  It  is 
probably  still  the  law  of  England  that  all 
must  attend  Mass  on  Sundays.  Let  us 
prosecute  all  who  are  absent.  "  But  in 
dissoluble  marriage  is  not  only  Church  pre 
cept,  but  the  law  of  God."  Quite  true. 
'Well,  then,  the  law  of  God  must  be  best, 
materially  as  well  as  spiritually,  for  any 
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nation."  Then  let  us  secure  legal  penalties 
for  fornication,  misuse  of  Sunday,  neglect  of 
worship,  lying,  and  avarice.  We  must 
look  forward  to  the  revival  of  the  Inquisition. 
1  You  know  that  we  don't  wish  to  do  any 
of  these  things.  Toleration  was  recognised 
long  ago." 

Exactly.  Christian  marriage  is  for 
Christian  people  :  a  vocation  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  habitual  grace  needed  to 
fulfil  it. 

We  do  not  impose  its  external  obligations 
upon  Mahommedans  in  India  ;  and  we  should 
not  try  to  impose  them  upon  non-Catholic 
Englishmen  unless  we  cherished  the  extra 
ordinary  convention  that  nearly  all  of  them, 
instead  of  a  tiny  few,  are  in  communion  with 
the  Church. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied.  Our 
practice  of  wholesale  Baptism,  with  neither 
Catholic  sponsors  nor  any  real  hope  of  many 
children  receiving  a  Christian  education,  may 
spring  from  charity  and  be  justified  by 
theology  ;  though  thereby  we  condemn  the 
Church  in  the  mission  field.  But  not  the 
extremest  Cismarine  asserts  that  marriage 
is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  yet  there  the  same 
kind  of  laxity  reigns.  Granted  that  priests 
may  not,  on  Catholic  principles,  refuse  to 
bless  the  marriage  of  any  baptized  couple  ; 
yet  a  public  opinion  might  have  been  formed 
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that  it  is  against  self-respect  to  seek  a  privi 
lege  from  a  Church  in  which  you  take  no  part. 
But  this  would  have  raised  the  question  of 
disestablishment.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
We  refuse  to  see  that  England  has  long  since 
drifted  away  from  practical  Church  member 
ship  ;  we  persist  in  thinking  as  though  it  were 
a  mortal  sin  to  be  honestly  non-Christian ; 
and  so  persuade  ourselves  that  what  is 
wanting  will  somehow  be  supplied  by  a  white 
skin,  and  birth  under  the  Union  Jack. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  thinking  men, 
while  they  despise  the  Church  of  England, 
yet  respect  the  Catholic  party.  I  believe 
that  this  is  ceasing  to  be  true.  More  often, 
when  they  call  us,  in  their  tongue,  "  High 
Church,"  they  mean  "  Stuffy  Church,  only 
more  so."  The  Movement  so  evidently  leans 
towards  what  is  merely  old-fashioned.  It 
is  true  that  our  Anglican  bedfellows  are  even 
sounder  asleep  than  we ;  but  perhaps  for 
Anglicanism  bed  is  the  safest  place. 

Nervous  dread  haunts  us  everywhere.  We 
complain  that  men  and  women  don't  go  to 
church  as  much  as  formerly  ;  forgetting  that 
it  is  a  happy  thing  if  people  are  losing  con 
ventionality,  and  that  churchgoing  and  in 
telligent  assistance  at  Mass  are  poles  asunder. 
Instead  of  showing  that  Modernism  is  not 
modern  at  all,  we  seem  to  think  the  name  a 
good  term  of  abuse.  Every  new  amusement 
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of  the  people  is  going  to  ruin  their  morals. 
Priests  cannot  make  a  sermon,  nor  laymen  a 
speech,  without  moaning  the  word  "  nowa 
days."  In  fact,  we  have  allowed  the 
Moderates  to  hide  their  family  skeleton  in  our 
cupboard. 

All  this  is  far  removed  from  the  aggressive 
and  revolutionary  spirit  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  We  behave  like  men  who  will  perish 
if  the  world  is  turned  upside  down.  Cannot 
we  see  that  we  are  in  a  missionary  country  ? 
Must  we  be  always  looking  to  the  past,  and 
never  to  the  future  ?  Shall  we  not  trust  the 
spearhead  of  the  Gospel  to  pierce  through 
reactionary  philosophies  and  moral  shams  ? 


Note    on    the    supposed   democratic    tendency 
of  the  Enabling  Act. 

Apart  from  fantastic  possibilities,  there 
are  three  things  which  the  Church  of  England 
may  be. 

(i)     The  State  department  of  religion, 

merely. 

In  this  case,   democracy  demands  the 

admission    of    the    whole    people    to    the 

franchise. 

But  the   Act  excludes   Roman  Catholics, 

professed  Nonconformists,  and  all  the  un- 

baptized. 
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(2)  A  voluntary  society  within  the  Uni 
versal  Church. 

This  is  what  the  Enablers  and  their  out 
side  friends  probably  think  it  is  ;  and  they 
would  say  that  the  Act  is  democratic  (a)  in 
origin,  because  the  councils  of  this  society 
have  passed  it,  and  (b)  in  content,  because 
it  enfranchises  many  fresh  members. 

(a)  Is  the  Act  democratic  in  origin  ? 
L/et  us  take  a  look  at  the  democrats  who 
passed  it.      The  Diocesan  Conferences  and 
House  of  L,aymen  consist  mostly  of  colonels, 
bankers,    brewers,    squires,    lawyers,    and 
others  of  that  ilk.      The  godliness  of  these 
men  is  not  in  question  ;  but  they  are  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  the  exploiting  class. 
If  it  is  said  that  communicants  chose  them, 
the  reply  is  that  they  could  choose  nobody 
else,  for  only  such  could  afford  time  and 
money    to    attend    meetings.        Further, 
women  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
councils  who  approved  the  Act.       I  am 
quite  aware  that  these  are  some  of  the  evils 
which  the  promoters  seek  to  remedy,  and 
have  since  remedied.       But  the  question 
is  about  the  democracy  of  the  origin  of  the 
Act. 

(b)  Is  the  measure  democratic  in  what 
it  does  ? 

The  claim  rests  on  the  numbers  to  whom 
the  vote  is  given.  But  who  are  they  ? 
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Would  it  be  democratic  to  give  Hampstead 
stockbrokers  votes  in  Connaught  ?  Every 
voluntary  society  has  some  minimum  of 
belief.  A  Temperance  league,  for  ex 
ample  hesitates  about  accepting  people 
who  believe  in  getting  drunk  every  Tuesday. 
Now,  looking  at  the  C.  of  B.  as  it  appears, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  a  voluntary  society, 
even  the  Broadest  of  the  Broad  have 
habitually  required  a  certain  minimum 
before  they  would  call  a  man  a  "  Church 
man."  We  shall  hardly  be  overstating 
the  case  if  we  say  that  this  minimum  was 
either  Easter  Communion,  or  habitual 
attendance,  or  helping  the  Church  by  work 
or  money.  But  the  Act  admits  thousands 
who  do  none  of  these  things  ;  and  it  is  just 
as  democratic  as  would  be  a  law  giving 
votes  in  the  N.U.R.  to  all  ratepayers  in 
Mayfair.  I  do  not  forget  the  proviso 
about  Baptism.  Would  it  be  more 
democratic  if  the  West  End  folk  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  N.U.R.  as  babies  ? 

(3)  If  the  C.  of  E.  is  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  above  argument  applies  with 
even  greater  force. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  then  is  this : 
Councils,  in  which  women  had  no  part,  and 
wage-earners  hardly  any,  have  invoked  an 
external  authority  (Parliament)  to  enforce 
a  constitution  which  gives  a  majority  of  votes 
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to  electors  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Society's  aims,  and  do  not  fulfil  any  con 
dition  of  active  membership. 

During  an  epidemic  of  lunacy,  a  similar 
blessing  might  be  given  to  the  British  Empire. 
But  few  people  would  call  it  democracy. 
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The  Battle  of  Uses  has,  at  least  for  the  time, 
died  down.  Whether  this  happy  event 
is  due  to  the  (numerical)  defeat  of  the  English 
Use,  or  to  a  growing  sense  of  proportion,  we 
are  all  heartily  glad  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  dispute,  in  itself  trivial,  draws  anxious 
attention  to  the  questions  of  unity  and 
authority. 

To  some  men  their  learning  gives  a  right  to 
speak ;  to  others  their  ignorance.  The 
present  writer  is  one  of  the  latter.  He  claims 
the  privilege  of  a  "  Catholic  in  the  street." 

From  a  street  point  of  view,  then,  separa 
tion  from  Anglicanism  seems  to  be  approach 
ing.  The  Bishops,  formerly  amenable  to 
pressure,  now  perceive  that  we  are  worth 
getting  rid  of.  (There  are  exceptions,  but 
they  are  probably  a  minority.)  They  dream 
of  a  "  larger  unity"  which  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  such  troublesome 
people. 

Most  Catholics  would  deplore  separation. 
We  know  that  Elizabethan  finesse,  collecting 
in  one  communion  people  of  different  beliefs, 
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merely  daubed  over  fundamental  division  ; 
but  to  lay  it  open  would  seem  like  sharing 
the  guilt  of  a  fresh  schism. 

Further,  it  may  be  argued  that,  provided 
the  Apostolic  ministry  is  preserved,  the 
possible  errors  of  a  local  church  can  be  nothing 
worse  than  ultra  vires,  and  therefore  are  no 
ground  for  separation.  But  the  thing  is 
likely  to  occur  ;  and,  if  it  does  occur,  our  first 
need  will  be  authority. 

We  shall  need  it  in  two  kinds  : 

(1)  An  authority  whose  pronouncements 
on  faith  and  order  are  binding  :  the  source 
under  God,  of  spiritual  law,  and  the  vehicle 
of  revealed  truth 

(2)  An  authority  to  interpret  and  secure 
obedience  to  the  spiritual  law,  and  to  lead 
in  evangelization  and  policy. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  to  meet  the  former 
demand  we  have  the  whole  Church  ;  and  that, 
as  to  the  latter,  the  Bishops  who  lead  us  out 
will  lead  us  on.  But  in  the  abnormal  cir 
cumstances  there  are  difficulties. 

Consider  first  the  law-giving  authority. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  Whole  Church  ? 

The  claims  of  the  Holy  See  will  be  no  whit 
more  true  after  the  separation  than  before  it. 
From  the  institution  called  the  Church  of 
England  (in  the  colloquial  sense)  we  shall 
have  seceded,  or  have  been  ejected  ;  it  does 
not  matter  which.  But,  in  the  sphere  of 
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reality,  the  English  provinces  (with  their  pre 
sent  titles  or  with  others)  will  merely  have 
shed  their  Protestant  element  and,  inevitably, 
their  legal  privilege  (0  felix  damnum  /) 
Catholics  will  once  more  possess  their  own 
household.  If  our  refusal  of  Papal  demands 
is  necessary  now,  it  will  be  necessary  then. 

"  Men  must  be  content  to  face  the  facts." 
Such,  says  Mr.  Wakeman,  was  the  Trac- 
tarian  attitude  when  confronted  with  this 
same  problem  '  Where  is  the  Church  ?  " 
Their  strength  lay  in  arguing  from  observed 
facts  to  theories.  They  found  no  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  English  Provinces  ;  and 
deduced  that  God  must  have  permitted  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church  to  be  broken 
within  ;  however  improbable  that  might  ap 
pear.  They  took  the  Church  as  it  is,  not  as 
it  might  be  expected  to  be. 

People  who  have  courage  to  do  that  must 
have  the  courage  to  face  the  consequences. 
One  consequence  is  that  many  important 
questions  we  cannot  dogmatically  answer. 
We  are  at  the  mercy  of  all  sorts  of  conun 
drums.  '  History  books  are  not  needed  to 
tell  us  what  to  believe  ;  we  have  heard  a 
I/iving  Voice  from  the  Seven  Hills."  So, 
have  we,  before  now,  from  beyond  the 
Severn  River  ;  but  we  are  not  persuaded  that 
liveliness  proves  infallibility. 
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We  are  forced  then  into  the  position  of 
having  to  identify  the  authority  which  binds 
us  ;  to  discern  what  is  the  voice  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  what  is  something  less. 

It  is  submitted — still  with  street  impudence 
— that  the  only  possible  standard  to  which 
the  liberated  Anglo-Catholic  Provinces  can 
require  assent,  as  a  minimum,  is  that  of  the 
Church  before  the  division  of  East  and  West ; 
and  that  we  are  on  safest  and  truest  ground  if 
we  frankly  admit  that  the  whole  Church  has 
not  spoken,  and  cannot  have  spoken,  with 
binding  certitude  since  the  division,  and 
cannot  again  so  speak  until  visible  unity  is 
restored.  Catholics  will  naturally  be  guided 
by  developments  in  East  and  West,  where 
they  agree.  Equally,  there  would  be  liberty 
for  devotions  and  pious  opinions  deduced 
from  Catholic  truth,  unless  the  minor  belief 
clearly  contradicted  the  whole.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  concurrent  decisions  of 
divided  parts  can  be  of  the  same  value  as  the 
corporate  pronouncements  of  the  unbroken 
Body  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised. 

Even  if  the  opposite  view  was  taken,  how 
can  it  be  required  as  of  faith  ?  For  on  any 
definition  of  the  Church  militant,  she  has  never 
ecumenically  decreed  that  the  informal  agree 
ment  of  divided  portions  is  of  ecumenical 
force.  I  repeat  that  the  only  possible  stan 
dard  for  us  is  that  of  the  Undivided  Church 
as  a  minimum. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  this  would  en 
courage  High  Church  thought.  But  it  is 
not  here  that  the  High  Church  mischief  lies. 

You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  priests  and 
people  who  give  their  allegiance  to  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
"  High  Church"  is  the  belief  which,  while 
accepting  sacramentalism  as  the  true  and 
desirable  principle,  takes  the  post-Reforma 
tion  Church  of  England  as  the  starting-point 
of  thought  and  a  chief  end  to  be  served,  and 
makes  it  the  criterion  of  all  the  Churches. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be 
tween  the  attitude  which  hesitates  (say) 
to  invoke  the  Saints  in  Heaven  on  the  ground 
(however  mistaken)  that  the  whole  Church 
has  not  enjoined  it ;  and  that  which  rules  the 
practice  out  by  ' '  the  mind  of  the  (Anglican) 
Church." 

Ever  since  Tract  90  this  principle  has  been 
the  crux. 

Now  and  then  we  see  a  Bishop  appointed 
who  is  known  to  claim  the  Catholic  name 
and  to  value  the  Apostolic  Succession  and  all 
the  Sacraments  ;  and  then  we  are  shocked  to 
find  him  behaving  like  other  established 
Bishops.  It  is  because  he  sees  that  a  resolute 
acceptance  of  a  Catholicism  not  of  one  coun 
try  or  time  leads  either  to  peace  with  Rome 
or  to  the  Third  International,  or  to  both  ; 
and  he  is  uneasy  about  his  oath  to  Church  and 
Realm. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  acid  test  for  Bishops  ; 
and  for  us  all.  Do  you  judge  the  whole  by 
the  part,  or  the  part  by  the  whole  ?  It  is, 
no  doubt,  odious  to  sift  our  Fathers  in  God. 
But  the  affair  is  not  our  own  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  leaders  will  so  define  our  aims 
that  while  the  principle,  "  in  things  doubt 
ful  liberty  "  is  readily  admitted,  office  in  the 
English  Church  will  not  be  accepted  by  any 
who  set  the  part  above  the  whole. 

Our  second  need  is  an  interpreting  and 
directing  authority.  After  the  division,  if 
it  must  come,  we  shall  have  Catholic-minded 
Bishops,  to  rule  with  their  synods  according 
to  Church  order.  But  it  is  obvious  that  as 
soon  as  those  Bishops  take  any  overt  action, 
the  division  has  come.  It  is  perforce  the 
rank  and  file  who  must  prepare  the  way  *  and 
the  time  is  now. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  congregational 
isolation,  to  interpreting  points  for  our 
selves,  and  to  disobedience  according  to  the 
canons.  When  we  at  last  have  Bishops  who 
understand  us,  we  must  not  hamper  their 
constructive  task  by  coming  to  them  an  un 
organised  mob. 

What  we  must  have  is  a  General  Staff  ; 
and  it  is  wanted  now. 

Such  a  staff  would,  of  course,  not  claim 
canonical  authority.  By  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  could  contain  no  Bishops,  whether 
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overseas  or  hitherseas.  We  should  not  pre 
tend  or  allow  it  to  pretend,  that  its  decrees 
were  binding  on  conscience,  except  in  so  far 
as  wantonly  to  ignore  it  would  be  an  offence 
against  Anglo-Catholic  unity.  For  its  whole 
purpose  would  be  to  unify,  to  co-ordinate  and 
to  prepare  for  the  emergency.  We  should 
submit  ourselves  to  it,  and  be  ready  to  make 
the  sacrifices  suggested  by  it,  purely  of  our 
free  will,  but  whole-heartedly  because  we 
desire  a  united  front. 

How  could  a  General  Staff  be  appointed  ? 
Not  by  any  society,  or  group  of  societies,  nor 
by  any  private  man,  however  distinguished. 
We  have  enough  secret  diplomacy  already. 
If  our  guiding  authority  is  to  be  vigorous  and 
to  have  our  confidence,  it  must  somehow 
represent  the  Anglo-Catholic  rank  and  file. 
The  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  common 
mind  would  be  by  local  councils.  Every 
Anglo-Catholic,  not  being  a  child,  should 
have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  council  ; 
and  the  only  limitation  as  to  its  size  should 
be  that  the  meeting-place  must  not  be  too 
far  for  regular  attendance,  nor  the  numbers 
too  great  to  allow  of  all  who  wish  being  heard. 
Except  in  isolated  places,  the  council  should 
not  be  of  one  parish ;  we  are  stifled  with 
parochialism  as  it  is.  The  General  Staff 
would  be  elected  directly  by  the  Councils 
combined  in  local  groups.  But  only  as  to  a 
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proportion  (say  two-thirds)  of  its  member 
ship.  The  remainder  could  be  chosen  by 
lot  or  by  rota.  If  ordinary  people  are  good 
enough  to  vote  they  are  good  enough  to  take 
their  turn  in  the  central  council.  It  is  im 
portant  that  the  ordinary  communicant 
should  be  heard.  He  is  nearly  always  un 
heard  on  Church  affairs.  Elected  represen 
tatives  tend  to  have  an  official  mind.  More 
over,  this  method  would  enable  minorities 
to  be  represented.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
excommunicating  each  other  for  allegorizing 
Genesis,  or  for  interpolating  the  Liturgy, 
or  for  using  a  hanging  pyx.  To  give  back 
bone  to  the  General  Staff,  a  few  members 
should  be  entrusted  with  a  long  term  of  ser 
vice  ;  but  for  the  rest  short  terms  should  be 
the  rule,  in  order  that  the  Staff  should  be  kept 
fresh  and  in  touch  with  the  Councils,  and 
there  would  have  to  be  a  willingness  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  delegates  who  needed  it. 

The  chief  work  of  the  General  Staff  would 
be  to  secure  that  everything  was  ready  for 
our  departure  if  we  are  forced  to  it.  But 
in  the  meantime  it  would  have  to  lead  in  the 
Catholic  battle  within  the  Church  of  England. 
In  particular,  there  is  need  of  a  new  propa 
ganda.  The  output  and  quality  of  our 
"  literature  "  hitherto  has  been  marvellous  ; 
but  most  of  it  seems  to  assume  that  the  world 
is  divided  into  Catholics  and  orthodox 
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Protestants.  We  need  more  writers  who  know 
how  to  express  the  philosophy  of  the  Faith 
attractively  in  non-technical  language,  to 
meet  the  thought  of  the  general  public. 

But  it  would  have  one  at  least  other 
function  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  mean 
the  interim  closing  by  consent  of  doubtful 
questions. 

As  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  Canon  L,aw  is  binding  in  England.  If 
the  Constitutions  of  Abp.  Peckham  are 
still  in  unabated  force,  why  not  the  contem 
porary  canon  against  the  taking  of  interest  ? 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  Canons  of  1604  ? 
At  present  we  quote  those  which  we  like. 
Was  the  Prayer  Book  imposed  by  a  synod, 
or  not  ?  If  so,  why  do  we  not  baptize  and 
catechize  during  Evensong  ?  If  not,  what 
is  the  use  of  quoting  the  Ornaments  Rubric  ? 
If  the  observance  of  the  book  depends  on  our 
oath,  and  touches  rites  only,  why  do  we  al 
ways  omit  the  long  exhortation,  and  hardly 
ever  the  equally  misplaced  Devotions  for 
communicants  ? 

The  duty  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sundays  is 
clear.  It  is  not  so  clear  what  other  days  are 
of  obligation.  If  it  is  said  that  Rome  has 
settled  that  for  us  (and  unsettled  it,  in  the 
case  of  Corpus  Christi),  here  is  another  ques 
tion  to  decide  :  the  Patriarchal  theory.  I 
know  that  theory  is  strongly  held  by  some, 
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but  I  am  assuming  that  they  are  not  going  to 
demand  it  as  of  faith  from  the  rest ;  just  as 
those  who  maintain  the  absolute  independence 
from  Rome  will  not  press  their  theory  as  of 
faith. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  fasting.  Every 
variety  of  custom  exists,  from  "  self-denial " 
which  means  leaving  off  sweets  and  attending 
innumerable  services,  to  a  complicated 
schedule  of  meats,  hot  from  Rome.  It  does 
not  matter  in  itself  whether  or  no  I  abstain 
from  cheese  on  Ash  Wednesday  ;  but  it  is 
important  to  my  conscience  to  know  that 
there  is  a  firm  and  general  rule  about  it.  It 
is  bewildering,  after  you  have  locked  up  the 
double  Gloucester  for  the  day,  to  find  the 
ceremoniarius  innocently  enjoying  his  Welsh 
rarebit. 

Many  Catholics  are  disheartened  at  the 
lack  of  guidance  in  the  English  Church.  This 
is  just  what  a  General  Staff  could  give.  We 
do  not  much  mind  what  it  is,  provided  it  is 
within  Church  tradition.  We  want  plain, 
practical  rules  ;  those  which  the  Church  has 
laid  down,  where  they  can  be  found  ;  for  the 
rest,  directions  given  by  leaders  in  whose 
Catholicism  we  have  confidence. 

With  unity  and  leadership  we  can,  under 
God,  win  England.  But  two  conditions  are 
pre-supposed. 
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The  first  is  that  self-sacrifice  which  will 
put  theories  into  the  background,  and  try 
to  impose  nothing  as  of  faith  which  has  not 
been  so  declared  by  Holy  Church. 

The  second,  that  we  must  not  hide  from 
ourselves  the  consequences  of  past  schisms. 
All  the  divided  parts  of  the  Church  militant 
are  in  the  wilderness.  They  have  no  city  to 
dwell  in,  nor  can  have  until  unity  is  regained. 
We  at  least  must  recognise  the  fact,  and  learn 
the  hardiness  of  nomads. 

Note. — Since  this  chapter  was  written,  the 
Established  Bishops  have  joined  in  issuing 
the  welcome  appeal  of  the  Lambeth  Con 
ference  for  re-union  on  a  Catholic  basis. 
Their  attitude  towards  the  Catholic  party 
must  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  other  than 
that  suggested  in  the  text. 

May  we  hope  that  one  result  will  be  the 
removal  of  the  ban  on  Benediction  ? 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE    DOTAGE   OF   MR.    CRISPARKI.E 

The  most  popular  farce  of  the  nineteenth 
century  drew  its  humour  from  the  idea  of  a 
man  dressing  up  as  an  old  woman ;  its 
nearest  rival  from  the  suggestion  that  an  old 
woman  has  dressed  up  as  a  man.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  analyze  the  laughter  which 
greets  The  Private  Secretary  ;  to  know  how 
much  is  due  to  the  natural  man's  nervous 
fear  of  unworldliness,  and  how  much  to  a 
contempt  for  the  mannerisms  of  the  clergy. 
But  it  would  be  still  more  interesting  to  learn 
how  many  parsons  are  impelled,  by  dread  of 
being  thought  unworldly,  to  preserve  the 
system  miscalled  "  a  vigorous  Church  life." 

The  Reverend  Robert  Spalding  in  real  life 
would  not  hurt  a  fly.  From  the  stage  he 
has  frightened  his  clerical  brethren  out  of 
their  wits.  We  hardly  dare  enter  the  same 
room  as  a  Bath  bun.  Kingsley  may  have 
discovered  the  muscular  Christian,  but  it  is 
The  Private  Secretary  who  has  kept  him  in 
fashion. 
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There  was,  perhaps,  in  Kingsley's  day, 
a  corrupt  following  of  Evangelical  and 
Tractarian  piety,  without  its  spiritual  vision 
and  common  sense,  which  made  necessary 
a  temporary  reaction  to  muscles  and  manage 
ment.  The  new  type  of  Christian  is  immor 
talized  by  Dickens  in  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood. 

'  Mr.  Crisparkle,  Minor  Canon,  fair  and 
rosy,  and  perpetually  pitching  himself  head 
foremost  into  all  the  deep  running  water  in  the 
surrounding  country  ;  Mr.  Crisparkle,  Minor 
Canon,  early  riser,  musical,  classical,  cheerful, 
kind,  good-natured,  social,  contented  and 
boy-like  " — good  with  men  and  lads,  in  short 
— is  the  father  and  patron  saint  of  all  "  the 
usual  organizations  "  which  have  since  over 
whelmed  the  good  old  parochial  system  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  solution  of  the  un 
finished  mystery  is  really  quite  simple.  Jasper, 
burying  Brood's  body  beneath  the  flag 
stones  of  the  crypt,  forgot  that  the  floor 
would  have  to  be  taken  up  and  levelled  to 
receive  the  billiard- table.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  Crisparkle  could  not  survive  another 
chapter  without  a  billiard-table,  and  a  lad's 
club  to  play  upon  it.  And  with  equal 
certainty  the  funds  were  raised  by  a  bazaar, 
opened  in  the  Deanery  garden  by  Mr.  Sapsea. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Deputy  ended  as 
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a  Patrol  Leader,  and  Durdles  as  vice-president 
of  the  Band  of  Hope. 

But  Crisparkle,  with  his  boxing  gloves  and 
his  Alternate  Musical  Wednesdays,  is  now  85  ; 
and  although  he  is  lively,  and  even  blusterous 
for  his  years,  it  is  possible  that  the  zenith  of 
his  usefulness  is  passed. 

The  number  of  people  who  know  this,  and 
are  dissatisfied  with  parochial  organizations, 
is  greater  than  appears.  They  are  to  be 
found  among  the  best  workers  in  any  con 
gregation.  But  their  influence  is  not  felt ; 
partly  because  they  cannot  answer  the  ques 
tion  :  ' '  What  practical  alternative  do  you 
propose  ?  '  The  real  answer  is  another 
question:  "To  what  end?'  Vicars  will 
complacently  admit,  ' '  Yes,  we've  all  made 
the  mistake  of  organizing  too  much,"  with 
a  touch  of  pride,  as  who  should  add,  "  but 
I'm  glad  to  say  we've  made  a  bigger  mistake 
than  St.  Martha's."  And  off  they  trot  to 
open  the  Church  Cookery  Class.  Church 
wardens  grow  fat,  and  sidesmen  blossom  as 
the  rose,  if  only  "  the  parish  is  well  run." 
Clergy  and  laity  unite  in  thinking  you  a 
Puritan  or  a  Quietist  if  you  timidly  ask 
"  What  is  it  all  for  ? ': 

Nevertheless,  we  will  venture  to  ask  the 
question,  and  to  answer  it. 

Organizations  (there  is  no  shorter  word  for 
them,  except ' '  stunts  ")  are  of  three  kinds. 
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(1)  Those  intended  to  keep  us  together. 

(2)  Those  which  keep  us  off  the  streets  and 
do  us  good. 

(3)  Contrivances  for  raising  money. 

(i)     The  Ring-fence  Societies. 

They  are  described  as  "  handmaids  of  the 
Church."  Assuming  for  the  moment  that 
Holy  Church  exists  to  be  served  and  not  to 
serve,  are  these  the  kind  of  maidens  whose 
eyes  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  mistress  ? 
L,et  the  C.E.M.S.  provide  an  example — ' '  Oh, 
I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  We  allow 
members  who  are  sleeping  partners,  and  we 
have  lectures  on  the  moon,  and  so  on.  But 
we  are  altering  all  that."  On  the  contrary. 
The  better  a  Church  Society  is,  the  worse  it 
is.  During  the  lunar  period,  the  C.E.M.S. 
was  comparatively  harmless.  If  it  becomes 
efficient,  it  will  become  an  obstacle. 

This  sounds  paradoxical,  and  requires  proof. 
We  will  consider,  then,  the  case  of  John  Doe. 
He  is  a  reprehensible  person,  with  a  notion 
that  he  and  his  fellow-Christians  are  already 
members  of  one  family  in  God  :  and  declines 
to  join  the  C.E.M.S.  Do  we  think  it  is  of 
obligation  for  him  to  join  it,  or  not  ?  It  is 
no  use  to  say  ' '  Of  course  not  "  :  for  we  know 
that  in  proportion  as  the  C.E.M.S.  is  vigorous 
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so  his  opportunity  of  Church  work  decreases. 
He  is  an  unorganized  unit.  And  if  the  Men's 
Society  grows  until  he  is  the  only  non-member, 
he  will  be  "  out  of  it  "  altogether.  We  have 
dissolved  the  bond  of  fellowship  created  by 
the  Master,  and  re-bound  it  in  our  own  way. 

It  is  admitted  that  one  object  of  the 
founders  of  these  societies  was  to  lead  an  in 
dividualist  generation  of  Christians  to  a 
sense  of  the  Church.  But  the  object  and  the 
actual  result  are  two  different  things.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  not  such  as  can  be  tabu 
lated.  It  rests  in  the  experience  of  parish 
priests  and  earnest  laymen,  to  which  ex 
perience  I  appeal.  There  are,  perhaps,  many 
exceptional  cases  ;  but  I  claim  that  in  most 
branches  (say,  of  the  C.E.M.S.)  the  en 
thusiastic  members  are  those  who  were  al 
ready  Church-conscious  and  would  have 
worked,  society  or  no  society  :  and  that,  of 
the  remainder,  those  who  keep  their  pledge 
are  working  not  for  the  church,  but  for  the 
society,  and  have  little  more  sense  of  the 
Church  than  they  had  when  they  joined. 

If  this  is  doubted,  there  is  a  simple  test. 
Imagine  a  parish  priest  explaining  to  the 
parochial  branch  that,  as  our  Blessed  Lord 
has  formed  a  Society  to  do  his  work  on  earth, 
it  is  to  that  Society  that  he  gives  also  the 
power  to  do  it ;  and  that  associations  made 
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by  man  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  permis 
sible,  but  must  be  superfluous ;  and  then 
urging  the  branch  to  dissolve  itself  in  order 
that  the  members  may  work  for  the  Church, 
together  with  non-C.E.M.S.  men  and  women, 
according  to  their  baptismal  vows.  We  know 
what  answer  he  would  receive. 

And  we  know  why  it  would  be  given.  The 
ordinary  person  has  no  room  for  comparative 
degrees  of  loyalty.  Brought  up,  in  many 
cases,  on  individualist ' '  Scriptural  "  religion  ; 
in  all  cases,  in  a  religion  in  which  the  Church 
militant  is  historical  and  geographical,  and 
smothered  in  guilds  and  clubs  and  parishes, 
and  anything  but  a  living  body  of  people 
acting  as  such  ;  his  God-given  Church-instinct 
nevertheless  demands  expression.  He  hears 
the  claims  of  the  Divine  Society  preached 
about  ad  nauseam.  But  he  seldom  sees  it 
at  work.  He  does  see  the  C.E.M.S.  Once 
joined,  his  single  loyalty  is  centred  there. 
It  may  be  a  lukewarm  loyalty  ;  but  it  is  all 
he  has.  Talk  to  him  about  merging  it  in  a 
larger  and  nobler  aim,  and  he  cannot  under 
stand  you.  He  has  hardly  ever  seen  the 
Catholics  in  any  district  combine  for 
teaching  or  evangelization  or  in  revolt 
against  injustice  just  because  they  are  the 
Catholic  Church  in  that  district  (so  far  as  it 
is  conscious).  He  sees  them  do  many  things 
together — for  their  organisations.  If  once 
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he  could  see  the  Church  at  work,  he  still 
would  not  accept  the  handmaid  theory. 
His  loyalty  would  refuse  to  subdivide  and 
graduate  itself.  He  would  merely  ask 
"  What  is  the  use  of  the  C.E.M.S.  ?  ' 

Exactly.     What  is  the  use  of  the  C.E.M.S.  ? 

I^est  we  should  unfairly  single  out  one 
society,  we  will  take  an  instance  from  the 
Mothers'  Union.  Devoted  secretaries  go 
round  pressing  members  to  attend  the  Union 
meetings  and  services.  The  harassed 
mother  refuses  at  first,  but  is  argued  into  con 
sent.  Often  she  has  children  to  consider  ; 
and  more  often  a  non-religious  husband. 
Her  opportunities  for  going  out  are  limited. 
She  goes  to  the  meeting  or  service  because 
she  belongs  to  the  Union  ;  but  has  to  pay  for 
it  by  surrendering  her  ordinary  worship,  lest 
she  should  be  accused  of  neglecting  the  home. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  or  to  any  other,  we  shall  find  the 
same  thing  ;  the  society  becomes  a  rival,  not 
a  handmaid,  of  the  Church.  A  few  members 
put  the  Church  first,  because  they  always 
did  ;  a  few  have  learnt  true  religion  within 
it ;  but  the  general  tone  of  the  society  is  self- 
regarding  and  self-preserving  ;  an  obstacle 
to  the  wider  and  simpler  aim,  and  to  united 
prayer,  thought,  and  action  on  the  basis  of 
our  common  membership  in  Christ. 
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(2)     Organisations  for  Social  Welfare. 

Here  we  profane  the  very  sanctuary.  The 
mildest  reproach  we  can  expect  is  to  be  asked 
if  we  have  ever  heard  of  Dolling. 

Persevering  in  sacrilege,  we  notice  that 
champions  of  these  institutions  are  apt  to 
shift  their  ground.  At  one  moment,  clubs, 
C.I/.B.,  Scouts,  and  the  rest,  are  defended 
as  a  means  of  bringing  people  to  church  ;  at 
the  next,  because  they  keep  them  of!  the 
streets.  Probably  the  truth  is  that  both  are 
vaguely  aimed  at. 

Firstly,  then,  do  they  succeed  in  bringing 
people  to  church  ?  Or  rather  (since  I  am 
not  concerned  to  deny  that  they  bring  some 
to  Sunday  Evensong)  do  they  lead  them  into 
active  fellowship  with  Christ  through  His 
Mystical  Body  ? 

Well,  it  is  remarkable  that,  during  the 
half-century  when  these  methods  have  been 
in  fashion,  the  alienation  of  the  working-class 
(for  whom  they  are  mostly  run)  has  been  ad 
mittedly  proceeding.  It  may  of  course  be 
said  that  this  was  the  result  of  previous 
centuries  of  neglect,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  prevented  by  the  most  inspired  Church  ; 
and  it  may  further  be  argued  that  the  alien 
ation  would  have  been  complete  but  for  clubs. 
Yet  that  is  a  weak  defence  of  a  system  with 
out  which  any  working  class  parish  is 
considered  ill-equipped.  And  does  anybody 
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seriously  maintain  that  the  working  men  who 
approach  the  Sacraments  have  been  brought 
to  religion  by  the  horizontal  bars  ?  Has  it 
not  been,  as  it  is  with  us  all,  the  influence  of  a 
religious  home,  or  the  example  of  some 
earnest  Christian  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair,  so  the  claim 
must  be  recorded  that  this  latter  is  just  what 
the  club  effects.  Christian  workers  ' '  get 
to  know  "  working  men  and  women,  lads  and 
girls.  This  is  hardly  a  wise  argument ; 
for  it  introduces  that  searching  question 
' '  Why  cannot  Christians  approach  the  wage- 
earners  in  any  other  way  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Catholic  Religion  would  have  gained 
a  better  hearing  if  we  had  devoted  prayer, 
thought,  and  energy  to  breaking  down  the 
economic  barrier  ?  if  we  had  sought  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Justice  ?  ' 

As  to  the  second  plea,  that  these  organiza 
tions  keep  people  off  the  streets  and  out  of 
the  public-houses ;  it  is  readily  admitted. 
The  question  is,  is  this  the  most  effective 
and  least  wasteful  method  of  doing  so  ? 
Within  a  square  mile  of  London  you  may 
find  half  a  dozen  church  clubs  competing 
with  as  many  chapel  clubs  and  with  a  large 
and  well-equipped  non-denominational  cen 
tre.  Put  the  question  to  the  heads  of  the 
parishes,  "  Why  don't  you  join  up  with  the 
big  institution  ?  "  and  they  will  abandon 
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the  ground  of  social  welfare,  and  fall  back 
once  more  on  the  missionary  defence  :  ' '  We 
should  lose  touch  with  them." 

There  lurks  a  fallacy  behind  this  institu 
tional  religion  ;  the  delusion,  noted  by  Fr. 
Marson  years  ago,  that  the  civil  community 
can  do  no  good  thing.  Certainly  the  Church  is 
meant  to  consecrate  every  part  of  the  national 
life.  But  our  way  of  doing  it  is  to  set  up 
rival  institutions.  '  We  must  have  the 
social  side."  Then  why  not  a  chiropody 
side,  a  pig-sticking  side,  and  a  side  for 
Church  baUoonists  ?  It  is  as  if  Noah  had 
tried  to  push  Mount  Ararat  into  the  Ark. 
We  aim  at  taking  people  out  of  the  world 
when  they  should  be  going  as  apostles  into  it. 
'  The  social  side "  has  to  be  artificially 
stimulated  at  the  extremities  of  Church  life 
because  comradeship  is  so  little  at  its  heart. 
'  Would  you  then  have  us  do  nothing  but 
go  to  church  ?  '  No.  What  Church- work 
might  be  I  shall  attempt  to  indicate  in  another 
chapter.  What  I  am  protesting  against  is 
the  spirit  which  regards  the  Church  as  an  in 
stitution  to  be  run,  and  sets  the  parish  and 
the  sectional  guild  above  the  Divine  Society. 

(3)     Money-raising   Devices. 

Here  is  the  clearest  case  of  all  for  reform. 
Everybody   admits  that  the   right   way  of 
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raising  money  is  the  systematic  contribution 
of  the  faithful  by  straightforward  gift.  In 
every  diocese  there  is  a  Finance  Scheme,  and 
in  many  places  the  Free  Will  Offering  is  es 
tablished  ;  yet  the  parish  bazaar  reigns 
supreme.  Its  critics  can  always  be  silenced. 
'  We  are  in  debt.  Ideally,  your  plan  is 
good.  But  a  large  sum  is  wanted  at  once. 
How  will  you  raise  it  ?  '  The  critic  can  say 
nothing ;  but  he  knows  that  a  particular 
emergency  has  been  used  to  shield  an  un 
worthy  system.  For  the  truth  is  that  if  the 
diocese  paid  up  its  quota  tenfold  ;  if  the 
Free  Will  Offering  met  every  possible 
parochial  expense  and  built  up  a  strong 
reserve  ;  bazaars  would  still  go  on. 

For  "  they  give  us  all  something  to  do." 
Are  Daily  Mass  and  Office  then  so  thronged 
in  every  church  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  all 
the  people  who  "  like  to  help,"  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  ?  Are  there  not  enough 
lonely  and  afflicted  folk  in  need  of  friend 
ship  ?  Conventional  religion  is  breaking  up, 
helpless  souls  have  lost  their  bearings  and 
wander  into  strange  cults,  or  look  for  progress 
in  the  barren  waste  of  liberal  Christianity  ; 
the  opportunity  for  Catholicism  was  never 
greater ;  but  the  educated  laity  must  be 
found  something  to  do  !  Well,  some  of  the 
men  can  look  after  the  shooting-range. 
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Womanhood  is  awake,  and  wondering ; 
eager  to  "  live  its  own  life,"  yet  capable  of  a 
great  unselfish  enthusiasm.  But  the  Holy 
Family  is  only  known  as  a  sentimental  pic 
ture.  Catholic  women  know,  and  could 
teach,  how  life  can  be  lived.  But  there  is 
not  enough  to  do  ;  set  them  to  work  making 
nightdresses  for  dolls. 

Revolution  is  threatening,  cynical,  needless 
war  a-preparing.  But  to  struggle  for  Peace 
and  Justice  might  entrap  us  in  politics.  I^et 
us  concentrate  upon  the  fancy  soap  stall. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  an  outcry 
against  organized  religion  ?  Oh,  true  enough 
the  outcry  is  against  Episcopacy  and  the 
Mass  as  much  as  against  concerts  in  aid  of  the 
hassock  fund.  But  why  ?  Because  or 
ganized  religion  is  never  seen  without  its 
lumber.  Bach  parish  is  a  "  going  concern," 
an  end  in  itself.  The  show  must  be  kept 
running  at  all  costs.  There  is  a  mad  am 
bition  to  beat  the  chapels  on  their  own  ground. 
Town  parishes  are  even  known  to  compete 
for  communicants,  churchworkers,  and  club 
members.  Priests  may  organize  guilds  with 
the  single  aim  of  shepherding  souls  ;  self- 
sacrificing  workers  may  give  their  time  and 
care  to  clubs ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  spirit 
of  the  machine  prevails  ;  both  club  and  guild 
become  something  to  be  preserved.  For 
organised  religion  has  become  a  business. 
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And  all  the  time  the  thinking  world  outside 
is  asking  to  see  one  single  religious  organism 
which  dares  to  flaunt  the  universal  spirit  of 
self-seeking,  and  to  reflect,  not  merely  in 
individuals,  but  in  itself,  the  ideals  of  the 
Master. 

"  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it." 


HORNS  OF  IRON 


CHAPTER  IV 
HORNS   OF   IRON 

There  are  three  pagan  methods  of  dis 
missing  Socialism. 

The  way  of  the  Pharisees  : 

' '  It  is  robbery the  workers 

are  greedy  and  lazy ....  there  would  be  in 
equalities   to-morrow ....  I    shall   be    ruined 
....  cannot  I  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  ?  " 
The  way  of  jesting  Pilate  : 

"  You  fellows  talk  a  lot,  but 
you  never  tell  us  what  Socialism  is.  It  is 
very  nice  to  have  ideals,  but  this  is  a  practical 
world ....  Oh  yes,  /  know  what  Socialism  is — 
heard  Keir  Hardie  before  you  were  born. 
But  it  won't  work." 

And  the  way  of  Gallic  : 

"  Damn  the  poor." 

From  peop  e  whose  religion  is  a  private 
matter  such  answers  are  to  be  expected. 
They  are  the  natural  fruit  of  "  the  religion 
of  all  sensible  men." 

But  Catholics  have  learnt  a  social  Faith. 
The  truth  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Sacra 
ments  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  false 
spirituality  which  despises  the  body  and  the 
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common  life.  Therefore  to  find  so  many 
in  our  movement  in  unthinking  opposition 
to  a  new  social  order  is  bitter  indeed.  There 
must  be  some  reason  why  people  of  good 
conscience  take  up  this  attitude  ;  and  that 
reason  is  easily  guessed.  For  Catholics  who 
say  (as  so  many  do  say)  that,  if  every  one  were 
converted  and  practised  personal  religion, 
social  evils  would  end  to-morrow,  show  that 
they  do  not  understand  what  is  the  real 
Socialist  indictment  of  the  present  disorder. 

I  will  try  to  state  this  indictment  con 
cisely  ;  allowing  the  critic  to  have  his  say. 

The  case  may  be  summed  up  in  two  sen 
tences.  The  first  is  ethical : 

No  man  ought  to  own  property  in  another 
man's  life. 

The  second  is  a  statement  of  observed 
fact : 

The  economic  system  of  England  (and  of 
most  civilised  countries)  rests  on  this  kind 
of  property,  and  could  not  last  a  day  without 
it.  Profit  takers  are  the  owners  ;  wage- 
takers  are  the  owned. 

'  But  that  is  absurd.  A  man  is  free  to 
work  where  and  when  he  likes,  and  he  is  paid 
the  value  of  his  work." 

L,et  us  consider  if  that  is  so.  Here  is  a 
factory,  owned  by  a  public  company.  Money- 
capital  has  been  laid  out  on  raw  material, 
and  men  or  women  are  employed  to  work  it 
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up.  The  finished  product  is  sold  for  a  higher 
price  than  was  paid  for  the  raw  material. 
What  has  created  the  extra  value  ?  The 
labour  of  the  people  employed,  and  nothing 
else  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
workers  are  paid  the  whole  of  the  additional 
va^e.  If  you  were  a  director  of  the  com 
pany  which  did  that,  would  you  like  to  face 
the  next  shareholders'  meeting  ? 

' '  No.  But  I  feel  you  must  be  wrong  some 
where.  The  workers  must  be  getting  their 
fair  share  ;  otherwise  they  would  go  some 
where  else.  Supply  and  demand,  you  know." 

Imagine  them,  then,  going  somewhere  else. 
Let  them  apply  for  work  at  the  next  factory  ; 
but  let  them  make  the  condition  that  they 
are  to  be  paid  the  full  value  of  their  labour. 
They  would  very  soon  be  told  that  the  firm 
were  not  philanthropists.  The  manager 
would  point  out  (pithily  and  with  perfect 
truth)  that  it  would  pay  the  business  better 
to  shut  down  at  once.  And  if  they  toured 
the  whole  of  England  in  search  of  work  on 
these  terms,  they  could  nowhere  receive  any 
different  answer.  In  other  words  a  man  is 
not  free  to  work  when  and  where  he  likes, 
unless  he  submits  everywhere  to  the  same 
condition ;  and  that  condition  is  that  he 
accepts  less  than  the  full  value  of  his  labour. 

What  is  it  which  places  the  employer  in 
this  superior  bargaining  position  ?  Simply 
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the  fact  of  private  ownership.  Employer, 
and  landlord  between  them  are  in  possession 
of  the  instruments  of  production — land  and 
machinery.  Without  these  no  man  can  sup 
port  himself.  The  whole  of  the  finished  pro 
duct  belongs  to  the  employer.  As  a  man  of 
good  will,  he  may  deal  mercifully  with  the 
workmen.  But,  as  an  employer,  the  only 
reason  why  he  allows  to  them  any  part  at  all 
of  the  value  they  have  created  is  that,  without 
the  means  of  keeping  up  bare  health  and 
strength,  it  would  pay  them  better  to  die. 

Is  not  this  rightly  called  property  in  an 
other  man's  life  ? 

'  But,  after  all,  capital  must  have  its 
share." 

That  is  to  say,  that  capitalists  must  have 
their  share  ;  and  if  it  means  that  production 
will  cease  unless  owners  (who  may  be  idlers) 
are  allowed  to  take  toll  from  workers,  it  is  true 
— under  the  present  system. 

'  But  you  will  always  have  poverty.  Dis 
content  is  a  sin.  These  things  are  the  will 
of  God." 

Here  we  reach  the  assumption  which 
really  underlies  our  dread  of  change.  If  it 
is  true,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  :  and,  true 
or  untrue,  the  respect  must  be  given  to  it 
which  is  due  to  every  belief  which  claims 
Catholicity,  especially  to  those  doomed  to 
be  unpopular.  But  I  believe  that  no  more 
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worthless  legend  ever  encumbered  the  Faith. 
It  springs  from  the  heretical  assumption  that 
the  sin  of  avarice  has  no  temporal  results. 
If  it  were  true,  it  would  be  a  reason  for 
throwing  out  the  sick  to  die  by  the  roadside. 
What  does  the  theory  involve  ? 

Firstly,  what  we  are  mainly  concerned 
with  is  the  capitalist  system  of  to-day,  which 
dates  only  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh 
teenth  century,  when  the  progress  of  invention 
drew  workers  into  large  factories  at  the  mercy 
of  organized  capital.  A  Catholic,  therefore, 
who  professes  to  know  the  present  system 
to  exist  by  the  will  of  God,  is  asserting  that  a 
General  Council  has  so  declared,  either  within 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  or,  by  prophetic 
anticipation,  before  modern  capitalism  came 
into  existence. 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  again  what  private 
ownership  of  land  and  capital  means.  If 
I  inherit  a  fortune,  I  can  certainly  proceed  to 
spend  it,  and  become  a  pauper  within  ten 
years.  But  this  course  would  hardly  com 
mend  itself  to  the  family  lawyer.  Its  real 
use  to  me  consists  in  its  not  being  spent.  It 
is  invested  ;  which  means  that  after  ten,  or 
ten  thousand  years,  I  or  my  heirs  will  receive 
back  the  fortune  intact ;  yet  it  has  enabled 
us  to  live  comfortably  all  the  time.  Some 
body  has  been  producing  for  us  day  by  day 
for  nothing  the  things  which  we  eat  and 
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drink,  the  things  which  heal  us  or  give  us 
pleasure,  our  shelter,  and  our  clothing.  Pos 
session  of  the  title-deeds  gives  us  the  legal 
power  to  demand  the  work  of  others  without 
return.  I  may,  for  instance,  have  invested 
in  a  street  of  slum  houses,  from  each  of  which 
I  draw  a  weekly  rent.  The  effect  is  exactly 
the  same  as  if  I  walked  into  every  house 
week  by  week  and  stole  a  pair  of  children's 
boots.  The  only  difference  between  me  and 
another  thief  is  that  the  law  protects  me  and 
imprisons  him.  If  I  am  a  shareholder  the 
case  is  the  same,  except  that  I  considerately 
deduct  the  amount  before  paying  the  wages. 

When,  therefore,  we  profess  to  know  the 
present  system  to  be  the  will  of  God,  we 
assert  that  God  desires  every  man,  who  can 
save  enough  money,  to  make  other  men  slaves 
to  h'm  and  to  his  descendants  until  the  Day 
of  Judgment. 

Are  Socialists  unreasonable  when  they 
declare  the  origin  of  profit-taking  property 
to  be  not  in  the  will  of  God,  but  in  the  rapacity 
of  man  ;  that  we  at  present  can  only  live  by 
strangling  each  other  :  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top — for  him  who  will  prey 
upon  his  fellows  :  that  while  capitalism  sur 
vives,  no  patchwork  of  social  reform  will 
build  up  a  prosperous  nation  ?  £••' 

As  long  as  individuals  exclusively  own  the 
means  of  life,  so  long  the  worker  must  pay 
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for  the  privilege  of  working,  and  become 
destitute  if  no  owner  wants  his  work.  This 
is  the  Iron  Law  of  Poverty  :  a  law  which  no 
force  of  personal  religion  can  set  aside.  It 
is  not  a  problem  in  economics  ;  it  is  a  fact. 

'  Then  what  do  you  propose  ?  '  The 
constructive  aims  of  Socialism  are  stated  in 
many  text-books  ;  and  no  definition  will  be 
attempted  here.  The  building  of  Utopias  is  a 
fruitful  cause  of  excuses.  We  find  a  flaw 
in  somebody's  scheme,  and  proceed  to  dis 
miss  the  co-operative  commonwealth  with  a 
proverb.  The  inevitable  agony  of  the  pre 
sent  must  first  burn  itself  into  our  souls. 

It  is  difficult  for  middle-class  people,  as 
the  majority  of  Anglo-Catholics  are,  to  see 
social  injustice  as  it  is.  Our  education  has 
soaked  us  in  capitalist  ideas,  and  its  in 
fluence  is  re-inforced  by  the  daily  influence 
of  books,  of  newspapers,  and  of  the 
society  we  mix  in.  Latter-day  optimism 
assumes  lapse  of  time  to  be  progress,  all 
progress  to  be  beneficent,  and  a  social  re 
volution  therefore  to  be  wicked.  Our  little 
bourgeois  world  considers  its  own  preserva 
tion  to  be  a  chief  end  of  Providence,  with 
wage-earning  workers  as  mere  hangers-on, 
who  ought  to  be  grateful  that  they  are  al 
lowed  to  live.  The  comfortably-ofl  generally 
have  a  firm  conviction  that  they  keep  the 
poor.  The  novels  we  read  lay  their  plot  in 
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the  manor-house  or  the  maisonnette  ;  the 
working-class  are  cast  for  second  villain,  or 
comic  relief. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  am  indignantly 
interrupted.  Talk  of  a  middle-class  Church 

is  absurd.  ' '  Why,  at  St 's  half 

of  the  choir  are  working-men.  One  church 
warden  is  a  miner,  and  three  of  the  sidesmen 
are  Trade  Unionists.  They  all  to  a  man 
condemn  Socialism."  Very  likely.  Who 
taught  them  to  do  so  ?  Can  we  deny  that 
those  wage-earners  who  do  come  to  church 
are  as  a  rule  just  those  who  are  most  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  movement  of  their  class 
towards  liberty  ?  There  are  few  more 
pathetic  figures  than  the  churchgoing  work 
ing-man.  We  send  him  out  to  fight  the 
Christian  battle  in  the  workshop  hampered 
by  our  class  ideas  of  contentment.  He  up 
holds  them  with  a  faithfulness  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  Do  we  realize  to  what  an 
unnecessary  confessorship  we  expose  him  ? 
There  is  a  character  in  '  The  Ragged 
Trousered  Philanthropists "  who  is  meant 
to  represent  the  Christian  working-man.  The 
description  is  embittered  and  unfair  ;  but  it 
shows  what  his  fellows  think  about  him. 
Nostra  maxima  culpa. 

If  we  do  not  see  how  useful  conventional 
religion  is  to  the  present  tyranny,  organized 
capitalism  can  see  it  quite  well.  It  is  not 
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long  since  a  Lord  Chancellor  declared  "  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  preach  content 
in  this  world  and  the  next."  And  nobody 
seems  to  have  laughed.  Whatever  the  party 
labels  of  those  in  power,  they  unite  in  ex 
pecting  religion  morally  to  police  the  people 
into  submission  to  the  established  order. 
The  capitalistic  State  and  the  subservient 
Church  are  to  combine.  Ahab  is  under  no 
illusions.  The  Ramoth-Gilead  of  Labour 
is  his  just  so  long  as  he  can  keep  the  workers 
disunited.  His  companion  is  more  con 
scientious.  He  is  uneasy,  but  does  not  want 
to  take  sides  if  he  can  help  it.  Micaiah,  pro 
phesying  in  the  Church  Socialist  League 
and  the  Catholic  Crusade  is  listened  to — and 
put  aside  :  for  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah 
has  brandished  his  horns  of  iron  in  the  daily 
press. 

The  Catholic  party  has  the  opportunity 
to  repudiate  for  itself  the  unclean  alliance 
with  oppression.  There  are  some  chivalrous 
souls  who  are  afraid  of  "  courting  Labour." 
They  are  not  asked  to  seek  a  new  alliance, 
but  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  Justice. 
If  our  religion  is  not  a  drawing-room  piety, 
but  an  extension  of  God's  Incarnate  Life, 
the  key  to  all  life,  it  will  drive  us  out  in  a  holy 
rage  against  laws  which  leave  us  no  choice 
but  to  be  slaves  or  robbers. 
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NOTE  ON  CONFISCATION. 

As  it  is  often  asked  what  would  happen  to 
people  with  private  incomes  when  Socialism 
comes,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  change 
will  be  made,  not  by  a  few  Socialists,  but  by 
the  English  people  because  they  will  have 
found  it  to  be  necessary  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
safe  to  say  that  property  owners  will  not 
receive  unduly  harsh  treatment.  But  no 
new  generation  would  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  drawing  rent,  profits,  or  interest.  The 
most  serious  loss  to  a  few  would  be  the  power 
over  others  which  ownership  gives  ;  and 
people  who  grieved  over  that  might  well  be 
left  to  pity  themselves. 

Another  question  is,  "  Ought  a  Christian 
to  give  up  his  unearned  income  ?  '  A  little 
thought  will  prove  that  this  course  would  be 
(i)  useless — for  it  would  not  alter  the  economic 
system,  and  (2)  unjust  to  those  dependent 
on  him,  to  whom  capitalist  society  offers 
no  hospitality  but  the  workhouse.  His 
duty  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  end  the  present 
state  of  things  which  makes  us  live  by 
preying  upon  one  another,  and  to  bring 
about  a  commonwealth  whose  motto  shall  be 
'  From  each  according  to  his  ability  :  to  each 
according  to  his  need." 
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CHAPTER  V 

CLEAN  HANDS 

'  Where  was  your  face  before  it  was 
washed  ?  r  So  does  the  Church  Defence 
man  turn  the  laugh  upon  his  heckler. 

A  just  and  witty  retort ;  shrewd  enough  to 
draw  a  penny  tract  from  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society.  But  family  compliments  between 
the  Erring  Sister  and  the  Heartless  Mother 
might  well  give  place  to  a  search  for  Clean 
Hands.  Nor  can  the  Truant  Children  stand 
aloof.  For  but  few  denominations  refuse 
the  scramble  for  endowments.  The  Church 
of  England  is  only  distinguished  by  success. 

Inasmuch  as  ecclesiastical  property  is  al 
leged  to  be  a  sacred  trust,  it  is  worth  while 
examining  its  nature.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  endowment ;  and  the  distinction  is  not 
one  of  greater  or  lesser  tithe,  of  grant  before 
or  after  the  mystic  year  1689,  nor  of  lands 
given  by  the  State  or  by  private  donors,  but 
the  simple  and  human  one  ' '  Does  it  produce 
income  or  not  ?  '  In  other  words  is  it  a 
true  ownership  or  things  for  use,  or  is  it  a 
means  of  exploiting  men  ? 
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Under  the  first  head  come  such  property 
as  church  buildings,  altar  plate,  vestments, 
and  the  like.  So  long  as  the  amount  of  such 
treasures  does  not  greatly  exceed  what  is  put 
to  use,  no  just  man  will  wish  to  deprive  the 
Church  of  them.  But  when  we  speak  of 
endowments  we  do  not  primarily  mean  these 
things.  We  mean  tithe,  rent,  and  dividends. 
These  are  the  more  valuable  part  of  Church 
possessions  because  they  repeat  themselves 
year  after  year  perpetually — so  long  as  the 
workers  work.  It  was  shown  in  the  last 
chapter  that  income-taking  ownership  is 
simply  the  legal  power  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  labour  without  payment :  in  a  word, 
robbery.  Church  property  is  no  exception. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  land.  But  rectors 
do  not  devour  lumps  of  their  glebe  for  break 
fast,  nor  do  deans  make  them  aprons  of  wild 
grasses  from  the  capitular  estates.  They 
take  a  yearly  toll,  commuted  for  money,  of 
what  labour  produces  yearly  from  the  land. 
Whether  the  income  is  called  rent  or  tithe- 
rent-charge,  its  value  is  precisely  this,  that 
it  is  a  means  of  sparing  the  pockets  of  Church 
men,  and  of  taxing  to  the  same  extent  pro 
ductive  workers,  of  whom  not  one  in  fifty 
to-day  is  a  Catholic  Christian. 

The  prophets  of  the  Church  Defence  Com 
mittee  therefore,  when  they  talk  of  '  a 
sacred  trust "  are  asking  us  to  add  to  the 
Creed  some  such  clause  as  this  : 
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' '  I  believe  that  by  God's  will  Holy  Church 
is  supported  by  the  forced  labour  of  people 
of  aU  beliefs  and  none  ;  and  I  hold  that 
commandment  of  the  Church,  which  requires 
the  faithful  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  pastors,  to  be  a  fond  thing,  vainly 
invented." 

Surely  it  is  time  for  the  Church  to  disown 
the  false  claim  her  friends  have  made  for  her. 
We  cannot  acquit  ourselves  on  the  ground 
that  realisation  of  the  true  nature  of  un 
earned  income  is  not  yet  a  century  old.  That 
fact  justifies  our  forefathers :  it  does  not 
justify  us.  We  cannot  say  ' '  I  didn't  know 
it  was  stealing  when  I  started,  so  I  can  go 
on  doing  it."  In  short,  it  is  time  for  the 
Church  to  make  voluntary  surrender  of  every 
penny  of  invested  capital. 

If  defence  of  the  endowments  is  not  of 
religious  obligation  (to  say  the  least),  we  are 
free  to  judge  them  by  their  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  people.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  English  people  do  not  take  the 
Church  seriously.  They  do  not  even  think 
it  worth  hating.  Every  kind  of  remedy  is 
attempted,  from  shorter  sermons  to  votes  for 
the  excommunicate.  The  more  venture 
some  have  even  whispered  of  drastic  reform 
in  the  Mothers'  Meeting.  Voluminous 
reports,  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of 
Lambeth  and  the  roaring  of  exasperated 
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chaplains,  have  found  their  way  into  every 
vicarage  dust-heap  in  England.  Meanwhile, 
the  man  in  the  street,  passing  a  priest,  con 
tinues  to  make  his  act  of  faith  :  ' '  Doing  the 
best  he  can  for  himself,  and  I  don't  blame 
him  ;  "  qualifying  the  parson  with  a  mediaeval 
oath.  If  he  has  been  a  victim  of  higher 
education,  even  the  latter  Catholic  privilege 
is  denied  him.  But  his  mental  comment 
is  the  same,  with  the  only  variation  "  I  do 
blame  him."  The  sinister  importance  of  this 
lies  in  his  postulate ;  the  clergy  are  the 
Church.  He  is  aware,  of  course,  that  a 
number  of  queer  people  patronise  the  clerical 
shop.  There  is  no  objection  to  that ;  though, 
for  himself,  he  prefers  George  Robey.  He 
even  sees  the  usefulness  of  a  Sunday  club 
for  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  bar  parlour. 
But  of  the  Church  as  the  Divine  Society  he 
has  hardly  even  the  power  to  conceive ; 
still  less,  of  a  Society  whose  mark  is  corporate 
sacrifice. 

A  people  in  this  state  of  mind  will  not  be 
awakened  to  belief  in  vital  religion  by  any 
National  Mission.  Quite  justly,  they  will 
not  be  appealed  to  by  word,  but  by  action. 
Let  there  be  a  voluntary  act  of  renunciation, 
and  the  first  step  towards  the  conversion  of 
England  will  have  been  taken. 

There  is  no  need  for  heroics.  The  actual 
sacrifice  will  not  prove  to  be  over-severe  ; 
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nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  it  immediately 
fill  the  churches  with  devout  communicants. 
But  we  shall  have  said  to  our  fellow-citizens 
in  a  way  they  can  understand,  ' '  We  seek  not 
yours,  but  you."  We  shall  have  proved 
our  readiness  for  further  sacrifice,  and  shall 
have  gained  from  the  young  generation  a 
fair  hearing  for  the  Gospel  message. 

Conscientious  people  who  consider  this  an 
easy  way  out  of  difficulties  need  not  be 
anxious.  There  would  be  bitter  opposition. 
Erastianism  would  fight  for  its  very  exist 
ence.  Radical  and  Tory  politicians  would 
combine  against  us,  for  both  sides  hate  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  as 
much  as  they  dread  the  economic  freedom 
of  the  people. 

We  should  find  equally  determined  enemies 
in  another  quarter.  Repudiation  of  ecclesi 
astical  income  on  the  ground  of  its  dishonesty 
would  threaten  the  moral  position  of  the 
whole  organized  money-power.  Its  cham 
pions  would  fight  like  men  at  bay.  But  the 
appeal  of  example  could  hardly  be  resisted 
by  men  of  good  will.  Class  against  class 
would  no  longer  be  the  issue,  but  right  against 
wrong. 

There  are  Christians  who  would  ally  them 
selves  with  Labour's  struggle  for  a  new  social 
order  if  it  did  not  seem  to  necessitate  class 
bitterness.  They  should  leap  at  this  op 
portunity  for  moral  suasion. 
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As  to  the  loss  in  money,  it  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  income  from  endowments. 
Subscriptions  from  the  wealthy  would  dimin 
ish.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  accept,  and 
even  beg,  money  from  all  quarters,  without 
too  closely  inquiring  whether  the  givers 
were  communicants,  with  the  right  to  give. 
The  appeal  for  the  Central  Church  Fund  was 
an  humiliating  example  of  this.  But  the 
double  loss  would  have  to  be  endured,  even 
if  the  scope  of  the  work  must  shrink.  We 
are  only  responsible  for  doing  right. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  in  a  disendowed 
Church  the  clergy  lose  their  independence, 
and  pass  under  the  control  of  wealthy  laity. 
The  remedy  is  obvious.  Let  all  future 
priests,  and  the  younger  clergy  of  to-day, 
earn  their  living  in  other  ways,  and  give 
voluntary  service  as  other  church-workers 
do.  The  criticism  is  only  worth  noticing 
because  it  has  been  used  to  win  the  sym 
pathy  of  Labour  for  the  Enabling  Act. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  Labour 
quarters  to  be  gentle  with  the  Establishment, 
provided  that  the  Church  is  made  "  demo 
cratic."  What  kind  of  '  democracy "  is 
created  by  the  Enabling  Act  is  described  in 
a  former  chapter. 

Catholics  are  not  proposing  any  such 
bargain.  The  treasure  we  value  is  not 
national  recognition,  but  Divine  Mission. 
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The  Incarnate  Son  of  God  offers  himself  to 
all  on  the  same  terms.  There  is  no  privilege 
for  Trade  Unionists,  nor  for  kings.  If  sub 
mission  to  the  Faith  and  Order  of  his  Common 
wealth  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  joy 
of  sharing  his  Life  and  working  for  his 
triumph,  those  who  think  so  are  better  out 
side.  He  claims  an  entire  allegiance.  But 
the  claim  will  have  little  moral  power  so  long 
as  Labour  sees  the  Church  which  gives  the 
message  not  only  content  with  men's  owner 
ship  of  men,  but  actually  sharing  the  spoils. 

The  opponents  of  freedom  gained  by  pay 
ing  the  price  have  one  reasonable  argument, 
and  it  is  this  :  the  English  people  expect 
some  kind  of  official  religion.  The  great 
events  of  family  life,  and  times  of  national 
joy  and  mourning,  are  religious  occasions 
to  millions  who  never  worship  in  church  or 
chapel.  Why  should  there  not  be  an  official 
religion  ?  '  What !  would  you  establish 
heresy  ?  '  No.  I  would  have  no  national 
dogma,  positive  or  negative.  But  I  would 
establish  religion.  All  our  misunderstand 
ings  on  this  matter  centre  round  the  word 
'  Church."  To  us  it  means  both  a  corporate 
body  with  a  creed,  and  one  Divinely 
founded  ;  and  we  illogically  infer  that  Es 
tablishment  asserts  these  things  about  the 
religion  established.  But  to  the  public 
world  the  "  Church  "  conveys  nothing  of  the 
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kind.  They  think  of  the  Established  Church 
as  simply  a  department  of  the  Government. 
Then  let  the  establishment  of  the  future  be 
what  nine-tenths  of  the  people  think  it  is 
now.  Only  let  the  Church  be  really  free, 
a  guild  within  the  State,  neither  seeking 
privilege,  nor  submitting  to  interference  from 
without ;  not  in  perpetual  dread  of  losing  en 
dowments,  but  supported  yearly  by  the  yearly 
gifts  of  her  sons  and  daughters  ;  free  to  use 
the  inherent  right  of  every  guild  to  say  on 
what  conditions  rights  of  membership  may 
be  exercised.  We  need  not  then  leave  the 
nation  without  that  flavour  of  religion  which 
it  demands.  Renunciation  would  give  us 
the  right  to  demand  safe-guards.  We 
could  insist  that  the  new  Establishment 
should  be  genuinely  comprehensive.  It 
must  not  be  incorporated,  but  must  remain 
a  State  department,  nor  must  it  be  called  a 
'  church."  We  should  have  to  insist  that 
no  dogma,  theological  or  ethical,  be  imposed  ; 
for  a  pan-Protestant  creed  would  certainly  be 
put  forward  for  national  acceptance. 

There  would  be  a  Dean  of  Public  Religion, 
to  whose  department  all  ancient  cathedrals 
and  churches  would  be  entrusted.  For  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  that  the  people  will 
never  allow  their  exclusive  Catholic  use  until 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England  is  not  only 
re-united,  but  once  more  embraces  the  over 
whelming  majority  of  the  nation. 
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The  only  anxiety  is  about  the  Bishops. 
Would  they  consent  to  de-consecrate  the 
churches  before  secular  use  ?  or  are  they 
hopelessly  committed  to  the  opinion  that 
Church  and  State  are  the  same  thing  ? 

It  might  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Dean, 
and  his  local  assistants,  to  invite  preachers 
of  all  widely-held  beliefs  (including  atheists), 
to  exhort  the  people  in  the  nationalized 
parish  churches.  Provided  that  complete 
liberty  of  speech  were  secured,  Catholics 
would  have  much  to  gain  by  taking  their 
turn  with  the  rest.  Incidentally,  places 
of  worship  would  be  relieved  of  national 
orations.  The  next  time,  for  instance,  that 
War  has  to  be  ended  by  force  of  arms,  re 
cruiting  sermons  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
find  their  home  in  the  pulpits  of  the  new 
Establishment,  leaving  those  of  the  Church 
free  for  the  teaching  of  religion. 

The  Establishment  would  fulfil  other  useful 
functions,  especially  some  which  the  Church 
at  present  undertakes  for  all  and  sundry  with 
scant  regard  for  her  own  discipline.  Each 
district  would  have  its  Civic  Burial  Officer, 
at  the  disposal  of  all  who  wished  for  his  ser 
vices  ;  and  he  would  be  provided  with  a  dig 
nified  ritual,  to  which  prayers  might  be  added 
when  desired.  The  civil  contract  of  marriage 
might  be  ratified  before  this  official,  or  an 
other,  instead  of  before  the  registrar  ;  and  the 
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ceremony  would  take  place  in  the  parish 
church,  thus  preserving  the  atmosphere  of 
religion  which  many  desire.  In  the  parish 
church  also  would  take  place  the  Public 
Naming  ceremony,  for  those  who  to-day 
regard  Holy  Baptism  in  such  a  light. 

If  these  proposals  horrify  any  reader,  let 
me  point  out  to  him  that  every  day  the 
Sacraments  and  sacred  rites  serve  just  these 
purposes.  Let  him  ask  himself  how  many 
who  use  the  churches  for  christenings  and 
weddings  have  any  part  or  lot  with  Holy 
Church  except  the  bare  membership  given 
them  by  our  misuse  of  Holy  Baptism  in  the 
past  ?  The  blunt  truth  is  that  if  spiritual 
discipline  were  exercised  in  these  matters, 
disestablishment  would  follow  within  three 
months.  So  the  Virgin  the  Daughter  of 
Zion  must  be  despised  and  laughed  to  scorn. 
Except  the  few  instructed  Christians,  the 
people  do  not  know  what  solemn  things  they 
are  touching.  If  they  did  know,  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  unless 
they  could  believe  ;  and  they  would  despise 
us  threefold  for  our  timid  guardianship  of 
what  we  hold  sacred. 

When  shall  we  rid  the  Church  once  for  all 
of  this  false  position,  and  stand  fearless  and 
self-respecting  before  the  people  ? 
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Professors  of  psychology  (and  digestive 
specialists)  could  make  an  interesting  study 
of  the  Englishman's  Dominical  moods.  They 
would  be  found  to  include  drowsiness  in  the 
afternoon,  broad  humour  at  tea-time,  and 
sentiment  in  the  evening.  This  last  state  of 
mind  probably  accounts  for  the  phenomenon 
known  as  "  Evening  Service."  Soothed  by 
Sunday  dinner  and  a  good  conscience,  the 
churchgoer,  hearing  the  bells  begin,  feels  a 
sweet  melancholy  steal  over  him.  He 
murmurs  ' '  I  think  I'll  come  with  you  to 
hear  the  Vicar,  mother."  They  sally  forth, 
expecting  to  have  the  tender  skin  of  their 
well-being  stimulated  and  even  stung,  but 
not  lacerated. 

But  beside  the  churchgoer,  another  kind 
of  person  deserves  consideration.  I  mean 
the  worshipper. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  made  up  our 
minds  whether  Evensong-and-Sermon  is  an 
Office,  a  mission  service,  or  an  At  Home. 
So  we  try  to  make  it  all  three. 
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The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  Catholics 
are  content  with  this  muddle.  Men  who, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  Mass,  will  even  unduly 
disparage  Mattins,  yet  seem  to  think  the 
Sunday  evening  conflation  to  be  an  earthly 
Paradise.  Surely  the  worshipper  should  be 
considered.  He  is  at  a  disadvantage.  If 
the  churchgoer  does  not  like  the  hassocks 
or  the  hymn-book,  he  withdraws  his  patron 
age. 

The  worshipper  cannot  do  so,  because  he 
is  a  worshipper.  He  simply  bears  what  he 
is  expected  to  like  ;  and  gradually,  through 
supposing  it  must  be  the  proper  thing,  begins 
to  like  it.  In  doing  so  he  loses  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Catholic  worship. 

As  a  mission  service,  the  portmanteau 
meeting  is  equally  a  failure.  Cranmer  and 
his  disciples,  when  they  telescoped  seven 
offices  into  two,  accomplished  much  ;  but 
even  they  could  not  turn  a  telescope  into  a 
fishing-net.  Anglican  reformers  have  dis 
covered  this.  Their  remedy  is  a  shorter  and 
duller  edition  of  the  same  thing. 

Evangelical  fervour  has  to  be  crowded  into 
the  hymns  and  the  sermon,  so  incongruously 
wedded  to  the  ghost  of  Vespers.  Here  the 
churchgoer  again  bars  the  way.  No 
preacher,  however  inspired,  can  continue  to 
win  souls  unless  he  mixes  doctrine  with  his 
prophecy  ;  and  this  is  just  what  the  church 
goer  will  not  stand. 
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The  same  indispensable  person  is  censor  of 
the  hymns.  Anything  likely  to  stir  the 
careless  heart  to  contrition  is  "  chapel," 
and  not  to  be  endured. 

It  is  a  failure  as  an  At  Home.  Church- 
folk  are  perpetually  accused  of  starchiness. 
The  pathetic  figure  of  the  man  in  the  street 
is  conjured  up.  He  suddenly  wants  to  be 
come  the  man  in  the  church.  Encouraged 
by  the  gentlemen  who  would  sell  the  noses 
off  their  faces  to  become  '  national,"  he 
bashfully  enters  the  parish  church.  A 
well-dressed  woman  passes  him  without  ac 
knowledgment.  The  sidesmen  fail  to  shake 
hands.  Nobody  asks  after  his  allotment. 
Perhaps  he  is  even  allowed  to  find  his  own 
seat.  He  goes  away,  resolved  (according  to 
the  nationalizes)  never  to  go  to  that  un 
sociable  club  again.  Whereas  the  woman 
knew  the  church  as  a  place  for  worship  and 
reverence,  and  supposed  that  others  knew 
the  same  ;  and  the  sidesmen  felt  that  self- 
respecting  people  do  not  like  being  fussed. 

If  we  mean  to  go  forward  to  the  conversion 
of  England,  the  break-up  of  this  anachronism 
of  "  Evening  Service  "  will  be  one  of  the  first 
signs.  Instead  of  an  inefficient  compromise 
between  worship,  propaganda,  and  a  Pleasant 
Sunday  Evening,  we  shall  consider  which  of 
them  ought  to  survive  and  then  take  each  by 
itself  and  do  it  well. 
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First,  let  the  form  of  our  evening  worship 
be  worthy.  We  must  purge  out  the  brass 
band  effects  and  regain  the  cool,  dignified 
and  reverent  atmosphere  of  Vespers  ;  an  at 
mosphere  unmistakably  Catholic,  such  as 
worshippers  may  rejoice  in ;  into  which 
strangers  coming  in  will  be  welcomed,  but 
which  will  move  them  either  to  hatred  or  to 
the  romance  of  faith.  Plainsong  and  incense 
are  always  needed  ;  for  they  make  you  feel 
you  are  in  church.  Many  arguments  can 
be  urged  for  Anglican  chants,  but  nothing 
can  alter  their  flavour.  From  a  purely 
musical  standpoint  they  may  be  seraphic. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  musical 
standpoint.  All  music  has  its  associations  ; 
and  the  associations  of  Anglican  chants  are 
gaiters,  compromise,  and  the  sober,  sombre 
solemnity  of  Establishment ;  everything,  in 
fact,  which  contradicts  the  Catholic  spirit. 
They  are  redolent  of  the  long  words  and  pom 
posities  under  which  we  groan.  They  are 
worse  than  ruri-decanal ;  they  are  archi- 
diaconal. 

It  is  assumed  that,  when  the  shock  of 
novelty  has  passed,  Rosary  and  Benediction 
will  follow  Evensong  of  Sunday  in  every 
Anglo-Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  such  a  service,  meant  to  express  the  wor 
ship  of  the  faithful,  and  not  planned  to  attract 
the  man  in  the  street,  would  in  the  end  be 
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more  potent  in  winning  souls  than  the  pre 
sent  banality  ever  was.  Sermons  in  church, 
addressed  to  the  instructed,  except  at  the 
principal  Sunday  Mass,  and  on  great  oc 
casions,  might  well  be  made  to  cease. 

Now,  as  to  the  Pleasant  Sunday  Evening. 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  we  must  not 
repel  the  churchgoers.  This  is  doubtful ; 
for  all  the  time  we  are  teaching  them,  and  the 
faithful,  wrong  ideas  of  worship  and  therefore 
wrong  ideas  of  God.  But  let  that  pass. 
Only,  if  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  this  kind 
of  thing,  let  it  be  done  thoroughly.  Wor 
shippers  being  provided  for  at  the  other 
service,  drive  out  from  this  all  liturgical 
preciseness.  I^et ' '  The  Church's  one  founda 
tion  "  come  in  the  middle  of  the  first  lesson, 
if  necessary.  Shake  hands  freely,  and 
make  the  music  as  noisy  as  possible.  Give 
stirring  exhortations  entirely  free  from  doc 
trine,  and  intone  the  Blessing.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a  number  of 
surpliced  and  musical  males  should  not  roll 
in  and  out  of  the  chancel,  if  this  is  really 
helpful ;  provided  that  the  event  is  not  con 
fused  with  the  stately  act  of  worship  which 
the  Catholic  Church  calls  a  procession. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  better  to  allow 
the  Pleasant  Sunday  Evening  to  perish. 
The  most  evangelical  thing  we  can  do  for  the 
churchgoer  may  be  to  let  him  take  himself 


and  his  threepenny  bit  elsewhere,  hoping 
that  the  Salvation  Army  may  find  him. 

The  third  object — propaganda — deserves 
more  serious  attention.  The  mission  sermon 
assumes  intellectual  belief  in  the  hearers. 
There  is  no  time  for  evidences,  even  if  they 
were  in  place.  And  certainly  true  religion 
is  primarily  of  the  heart.  But  there  is  also 
the  duty  of  provoking  and  satisfying  inquiry  ; 
and  this  the  sermon  in  church  can  never 
adequately  do.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
questions  and  discussion.  It  is  said  that 
where  the  method  has  been  tried,  it  is  a  failure. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  reverent 
are  often  shocked  at  it.  This  may  be  due  to 
a  mistaken  primness,  but  it  has  to  be  re 
membered  that  the  free  mediaeval  use  of  the 
naves  of  the  churches  was  that  of  a  people 
who  never  entered  without  remembering  the 
Presence.  They  were  at  home  in  their 
Father's  house  ;  whereas  the  people  whom 
we  desire  to  ask  questions  understand  little 
of  any  kind  of  reverence.  They  only  know 
the  church  as  the  clergyman's  place  of  busi 
ness. 

The  other  reason  is  that  they  will  not  set 
foot  inside  a  place  of  worship. 

What  then  are  we  to  do  ? 

I  will  answer  question  with  question.  Do 
we  believe  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation  to 
be  the  key  to  every  problem  of  the  human 
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soul  ?  Do  we  think  it  to  be  the  only  valid 
philosophy  of  God,  man,  and  the  universe  ? 
If  it  is,  it  is  too  precious  to  be  shut  up  in 
churches  ;  too  tremendous  to  be  assumed. 
We  must  go  to  the  people  where  they  will 
meet  us  ;  in  some  place  not  the  parish  church, 
whether  another  building  or  the  open  air. 
The  appeal  must  be  something  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  outdoor  or  mission-room 
service,  where  it  is  assumed  that  everybody 
knows  what  religion  is,  and  that  we  only 
need  stirring  up  to  practise  it.  The  assump 
tion  is  a  wild  mistake.  As  the  Bishop  of 
Pretoria  has  told  us,  religion  to  the  general 
public  connotes  such  things  as  Noah's  Ark 
and  Mothers'  Meetings.  Persuasion  and 
instruction  should  be  the  aim,  rather  than 
exhortation ;  quasi-pulpit  privilege  should 
be  disclaimed,  and  questions  and  discussion 
encouraged. 

It  means  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Speakers 
must  include  layfolk  as  well  as  priests  ;  not 
professional  lecturers,  but  men  and  women 
from  the  district.  All  must  know  their  sub 
ject  well.  This  means  co-operative  study, 
and  speakers'  classes.  United  action  by 
Catholic  congregations  will  be  necessary  if 
only  to  remove  the  suspicion  that  some 
church  is  trying  to  fill  itself.  The  missioners 
must  have  all  the  stock  answers  to  the  stock 
criticisms  at  their  tongue's  tip  :  knowing, 
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for  example,  what  to  say  and  do  when  asked 
to  read  St.  Mark  16.  18,  and  then  offered 
a  healthy  but  ill-tempered  viper.  The  fifth 
Book  of  Hooker  can  wait.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  thing  will  be  (courteously) 
aggressive  ;  the  purpose  will  be  to  show  the 
Catholic  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  nothing 
less,  to  be  necessary  to  the  more  abundant 
human  life. 

This  work  is  suitable  for  Sunday  evenings  ; 
but  we  should  be  prepared  for  it  at  every 
opportunity.  Sunday  morning  is  supposed 
to  be  provided  for  when  a  Sung  Mass  is  es 
tablished.  Yet  there  is  something  which 
does  not  look  like  vigour  in  the  sight  of  able- 
bodied  people  delaying  their  worship  until 
ii  of  the  forenoon.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done  with  that  forenoon.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  entire  population  is  in  bed 
with  a  pot  of  beer  and  The  News  of  the  World. 
Many  are  taking  their  walks  abroad,  with  a 
free  mind  for  once  in  the  week  ;  and  some  of  us 
ought  to  be  on  tubs,  or  rather  on  those  ex 
cellent  moveable  pulpits  which  hide  a 
speaker's  embarrassed  legs  and  give  him 
something  on  which  to  rest  his  hands. 

Here  is  part  of  the  answer  to  those  who 
fear  lest  the  faithful  may  spiritually  fade 
away  when  they  are  not  getting  up  a  parochial 
whist-drive.  I  do  not  say  that  all  are  capable 
of  the  work  ;  but  we  have  been  assuming 
that  none  of  us  are  capable. 
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To  return  to  Sunday  morning.  An  alert, 
missionary,  and  Catholic  congregation  will 
not  be  content  for  the  principal  Mass  to  begin 
later  than  ten  o'clock.  Rather,  they  will 
want  it  put  back  nearer  to  nine.  For  there 
are  the  children.  Why  not  a  morning,  as 
well  as  an  afternoon,  Catechism  and  Sunday 
School  ?  Church  Schools  are  doomed.  They 
have  had  their  day  ;  and,  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  a  poor  day  at  that,  as  far  as  the 
teaching  of  the  Faith  is  concerned.  We 
welcome  the  advance  of  public  education  ; 
but  it  will  make  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  young  people  for  religious  teaching  on 
week-days.  The  opportunity  of  Sunday, 
therefore,  is  more  than  ever  precious.  In 
stead  of  half-an-hour's  collects  before  Mass, 
with  one  eye  on  the  clock,  there  might  be  an 
unhurried  hour  of  scientific  teaching  after 
Mass  is  over. 

Here  our  habit  of  despair  finds  us  out. 
There  are  places  where  clergy  and  teachers 
see  the  importance,  not  only  of  right  in 
struction,  but  of  the  best  method  of  im 
parting  it.  But  on  the  whole  we  are  apt  to 
start  aside  at  the  very  mention  of  scientific 
teaching.  Some  Sunday  School  expert's 
work  is  cricically  scanned  ;  the  book  falls 
open  at  a  page  where  the  unlucky  writer  sets 
out  a  specimen  lesson  doctrinally  Protestant. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  book  is  the  value  of 
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Teaching  Method,  as  a  vehicle  for  any  in 
struction,  Catholic,  Protestant,  mathematical, 
or  bi-metallist.  The  illustration  would  apply 
equally  well  if  botany  were  the  lesson- 
subject.  But  that  goes  for  nothing.  The 
book  is  slammed  shut  with  the  irrelevant 
comment,  ' '  After  all,  the  thing  is  to  teach 
the  Faith." 

These  stalwarts  ought  to  swear  off  dinner 
because  heretics  eat  suet  pudding. 

But  Sunday  School  reform  has  a  yet  more 
powerful  enemy  to  face.  It  is  our  old  friend, 
the  Genie  of  the  Going  Concern.  Adequate 
teaching  involves  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  the  provision  of  sufficient  class-rooms 
to  ensure  proper  grading.  Will  it  pay  ? 
Will  it  increase  the  congregation  ?  Worst  of 
all,  reform  sets  a  stern  limit  to  prize-giving, 
and  points  to  its  total  abolition,  if  possible. 
Why,  the  numbers  would  go  down  !  Three 
quarters  of  the  parents  neither  wholly  accept 
the  obligations  of  the  Christian  conviction 
themselves  nor  encourage  their  children  to 
do  so.  They  might  send  them  to  chapel 
if  there  were  no  prizes.  We  should  look  so 
small.  And  then  we  wonder  that  genera 
tions  grow  up  regarding  the  Church  as  a 
commercial  concern  like  any  other.  We 
secure  the  children,  and  teach  them  verbally 
a  religion  which  appeals  to  the  best  in 
us ;  at  the  same  time  giving  them  an 
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object-lesson  that  nobody  can  be  expected  to 
practise  it  unless  he  gets  an  immediate  re 
ward. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  people  shake 
their  heads  and  say,  ' '  Ah,  but  human  nature 
is  human  nature.  We  shall  get  nobody  at 
all  if  we  go  your  way."  Which  is  to  say, 
that  man  is  totally  gone  from  original  right 
eousness  ;  that  he  cannot  therefore  under 
stand  an  appeal  to  the  best  in  him  (unless  it 
is  a  call  to  fight  for  "  our"  country)  ;  and 
that  he  must  be  lured  into  religion  by  a  lower 
road.  Catholics  have,  on  the  whole  ,  refused 
this  method  of  approaching  men  and  women  ; 
why  do  we  continue  to  use  it  with  children  ? 

Here  we  must  allow  the  critic  to  speak. 
'  I  think  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at. 
You  want  Christians  to  concentrate  upon 
directly  spiritual  service.  The  end  of  all 
church-work  is  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  not  the  glorification  of  the  parish,  or 
even  of  the  Church,  as  an  institution.  But 
you  must  remember  that  it  is  not  everybody's 
vocation  to  teach  in  Sunday  School,  even  with 
the  best  of  training,  nor  yet  to  expound 
theology  in  the  market-place.  No,  wait  a 
minute.  You  were  going  to  say  that  your  list 
is  not  complete  ;  that  in  a  Church  without 
organizations  there  is  yet  need  for  organiza 
tion,  and  for  organizing  gifts  ;  that  the  care 
of  the  sanctuary,  visiting,  the  befriending  of 
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the  sick  and  friendless,  hospitality  among 
the  faithful,  are  all  true  Church-work,  which 
can  be  done  under  the  simple  direction  of  the 
parish  priest,  without  the  aid  of  societies  ; 
and  you  will  probably  add — you  are  not  the 
first  to  say  it — that  praying  and  studying 
Christians  are  the  need  of  the  day  ;  that  one 
congregation's  joint  study  of  the  social  ques 
tion  for  a  month  is  worth  all  the  '  charity  ' 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  fifty  years.  I 
do  not  dispute  it.  But  I  must  point  out 
that  for  the  people  who  manage  what  you 
call '  stunts,'  that  is  the  best  service  they  can 
render  ;  perhaps  the  only  service.  If  we  take 
away  their  jobs  from  the  scoutmaster,  the 
G.F.S.  Secretary  and  the  amateur  comedian, 
what  is  left  for  them  to  do  ?  ' 

To  this  I  reply,  that  if  the  only  skill  of  one 
among  us  is  mending  shoes,  we  do  not  there 
fore  set  up  a  Church  Boot-repairing  Depart 
ment.  We  trust  him  in  his  own  shop  to 
cobble  to  the  glory  of  God.  So,  the  scout 
master  and  his  boys  can  do  as  good  work 
if  they  join  forces  with  non-denominational 
troops  ;  and  better  work  because  they  are 
united.  The  G.F.S.  secretary,  again,  can 
ally  herself  with  other  women  of  good  will 
who  are  working  for  the  welfare  of  girls  ;  or, 
if  a  separate  department  for  girls  is  needed 
at  church,  the  priest  and  his  council  can 
make  her  their  direct  representative  for  the 
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purpose,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
irresponsible  society.  As  to  the  comedian, 
he  is  a  minister  of  joy,  but  his  jokes  are  no 
whit  more  spiritual  when  cracked  in  aid 
of  the  Belfry  Fund.  Red  noses  and  mothers- 
in-law  are  good  for  the  soul ;  but  not  less 
beneficial  at  the  Empire  than  in  the  parish 
room.  If  the  gaiety  of  the  redeemed  does 
not  break  out  into  spontaneous  jollification, 
it  is  of  little  use  to  prescribe  laughter  as  part 
of  the  parochial  grind. 

Out  of  the  many  questions  which  we  seem 
to  need  to  study  afresh,  I  will  only  speak 
of  one  more.  We  must  make  up  our  minds 
about  democracy,  in  church  and  out  of  it. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  warned  us  against 
the  practice  of  "  going  the  whole  hog."  By 
that  he  means  ' '  making  one's  philosophy, 
religion,  politics,  and  temper  all  of  a  piece, 
of  seeking  in  all  incidents  for  opportunities 
to  assert  and  re-assert  some  mental  attitude." 
In  this  matter  of  democracy  we  Anglo- 
Catholics  may  profit  by  the  warning.  On  the 
one  side  we  have  men  who  think  the  es 
tablished  secular  order  is  Divine  because 
Church  order  is  ;  on  the  other  those,  who 
being  democrats  in  the  civil  sphere,  are  in 
danger  of  going  back  upon  the  Apostolic 
Succession  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy 
over  the  faithful. 
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Both  these  positions  are  semi-Erastian. 
There  is  no  hypostatic  union  between  the 
natures  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government. 
God  has  endowed  the  one  with  an  unalter 
able  form  ;  but  not  the  other. 

I  am  not  arguing  here  that  all  Catholics 
ought  to  work  and  pray  for  civil  democracy, 
although  I  believe  it ;  but  only  that  all  should 
recognise  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagon 
ism  between  Catholic  and  democratic  aims, 
but  a  close  kinship.  Democracy  is  no  child's 
logic,  hating  kings  because  they  are  kings, 
and  itching  because  the  House  of  lyords  is 
not  elected.  The  Republics  of  France  and 
America  are,  in  different  ways,  two  of  the 
most  capitalistic  countries  of  the  world. 
The  true  democrat  fights  to  give  back  to  men 
liberty  and  the  more  abundant  life,  knowing 
that  political  freedom  is  nothing  but  mockery 
so  long  as  a  few  individuals  monopolize  the 
means  of  all  men's  lives. 

Once  more  I  defy  any  champion  of  non- 
democracy  to  quote  an  ecumenical  Council 
which  declared  that  monopoly  to  be  the  will 
of  God.  Or  if  he  prefers  the  Bible,  I  will 
meet  him  there.  Again,  there  has  been 
more  than  one  social  order  during  the  Christian 
era  ;  if  it  was  a  former  order  which  was 
declared  infallible,  why  do  we  defend  the 
present  one  ?  If  Holy  Church  has  not  pro 
nounced  on  the  question,  it  must  be  argued 
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on  its  merits ;  and  however  meritorious 
aristocracy  and  capitalism  may  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  their  supporters,  let  them  refrain 
from  identifying  them  with  the  Catholic 
Faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  the 
Church  for  her  own  government  does  not 
seem  to  be,  on  any  possible  Catholic  view, 
entirely  democratic  in  the  sense  of  authority 
proceeding  from  the  whole  body  of  members. 
But  that  is  the  Church's  business.  That 
bishops  and  priests  have  often  claimed  an 
un-Catholic  autocracy  is  true  enough  ;  not 
least  among  clergy  with  Protestant  leanings. 
But  Church  authority  and  that  of  the  State 
are  not  merely  in  different  spheres  ;  they  are 
on  different  planes.  To  expect  the  same 
principle  in  both  is  like  looking  for  single- 
mindedness  in  strawberry  jam. 

A  Socialist  comrade,  when  asked  why 
revolutions  always  persecute  the  Church, 
replied,  ' '  I  don't  think  they  would  persecute 
a  democratic  Church."  This  brings  me  to 
our  relations  with  the  Labour  and  Socialist 
movement.  What  I  believe  to  be  our  duty 
has  already  been  said.  As  to  policy,  there 
is  only  one ;  perfect  frankness.  Official 
Churchmanship  is  wheedling  Labour. 
Church  and  Labour  conferences  are  held, 
at  which  it  is  declared  that  the  aim  is  not  for 
the  Church  to  capture  Labour,  nor  for 
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Labour  to  capture  the  Church.  There  is  to 
be  a  gentle  infusion,  as  from  a  second  re-fill 
of  the  teapot.  These  good  people  hardly 
reckon  with  the  force  in  Christianity  which 
has  something  to  teach — Catholicism  ;  nor 
with  the  force  in  Labour  which  knows  what 
it  wants — Socialism. 

Socialism  is  coming,  sooner  or  later.  If 
it  comes  with  Catholics  in  their  present 
economic  mood,  the  alleged  atrocities  of 
Russia  may  be  repeated.  Necessary  martyr 
dom  is  not  to  be  shirked  ;  but — ' '  What 
glory  is  it  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your 
faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently  ?  "  If  only 
Anglo-Catholics  could  sweep  away  the  class 
atmosphere  which  stupefies  us  and  recognize 
wage-slavery  for  what  it  is  ! 

I  dreamed  that  someone  spoke  in  our 

name "  We  come  at  the  eleventh 

hour,  but  you  must  think  of  us  as  you  will. 
What  we  shall  do  will  prove  what  we  intend. 
Our  starting-point  perhaps  differs  from  yours  ; 
but  we  reach  the  same  conclusion.  We 
want  to  know  if  it  is  to  be  peace  or  war. 
On  Socialist  principles  we  believe  it  can  be 
peace.  But  you  must  not  misunderstand 
us.  Outside  economics,  many  beliefs  which 
you  think  old-fashioned  are  our  very  life. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  our  Socialism. 
Our  internal  form  of  Church  government 
may  be  such  as  you  could  not  agree  with. 
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But  we  would  point  out  that  self-determina 
tion  must  apply  all  round  ;  the  conditions 
of  membership  must  be  such  as  the  Guild 
determines  ;  and  if  we  will  our  head  men  to 
determine  them,  and  to  rule  us  in  spiritual 
things,  that  is  the  Guild's  self-determination, 
whether  the  heads  are  democratically  ap 
pointed  or  not. 

"  The  doctrines,  too,  are  obnoxious  to  some 
of  you.  Well,  we  will  not  argue  about 
doctrine  ;  we  will  only  ask  you  to  consider 
if  the  books  you  have  read  against  it  are 
wholly  satisfactory,  from  a  Socialist  point  of 
view.  I  remember  one  book  in  an  I.Iy.P. 
library  which  apparently  was  not  even 
written  by  a  Socialist,  but  by  a  Radical 
Protestant.  And  am  I  entirely  wrong  when 
I  say  that  the  source  of  current  Socialist 
theories  of  the  Church  was  the  writings  of 
individualist  Liberals  of  the  Victorian  period  ? 

"  But  enough  of  that.  We  do  not  want 
to  impose  anything  on  anybody  but  our 
selves.  Yet  we  like  justice.  You,  of  course, 
are  stronger  than  we.  When  you  come  to 
power,  I  do  not  think  you  will  want  to 
force  unbelief  upon  us.  But  if  you  do,  you 
will  have  to  frighten  the  weak  out  of  their 
faith,  and  exterminate  the  strong.  And  the 
strong  will  be  many.  There  is,  I  know, 
an  opinion,  held  in  Russia,  that  '  enlight 
enment  '  will  dissolve  the  Faith.  We  smile 
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at  that.  We  know  in  Whom  we  have  be 
lieved.  And  the  idea  is  not  new.  It  was 
that  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  with  the  words  '  Vicisti, 
Galilsee '  upon  his  lips.  Not  in  any  spirit 
of  boasting,  we  would  warn  you  that 
Catholicism  must  either  be  bloodily  ex 
terminated  or  be  recognized  as  a  permanent 
element  in  the  community.  We  want  this 
to  be  seen  and  accounted  for  now  ;  for,  like 
Charles  II.  we  shall  be  an  unconscionably 
long  time  a-dying.  Only  he  accomplished 
it  at  last.  And  we  do  not  want  the  Socialist 
Commonwealth  of  the  future  to  become 
exasperated  to  find  the  Church  living,  and, 
we  trust,  growing. 

"I  hope  it  is  clear  to  you  that  you  have  to 
do  with  people  whose  belief  and  inspiration 
is  the  old-fashioned  supernatural  religion. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  find  them  working 
for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  ;  but  it  is 
so,  and  it  is  because  of  their  religion.  We 
have  nothing  to  compromise,  nothing  to  con 
ceal.  We  are  prepared  for  the  best,  and  for 
the  worst.  Yet,  if  you  accept  us  as  comrades, 

we  shall  be  glad " 

But  I  awoke  from  my  dream. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
TO-MORROW 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  young 
student  by  his  grandfather,  dated  in  the 
year  1980. 

...  'So  your  history  lecturer  advises 
you  to  hear  the  story  from  one  who  remem 
bers  the  old  days.  Perhaps  he  is  wise  ;  for 
certainly  none  who  never  saw  the  cruelties 
of  those  times  can  fully  understand  all  that 
the  Great  Change  meant.  We  greybeards 
have  the  advantage  of  you,  sometimes. 

It  is  of  the  part  played  by  the  Church  that 
you  wish  to  learn.  Recall  then  first  what 
you  have  read  about  the  struggle  for  life, 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  which  prevailed  in 
every  civilized  country,  and  which  survived 
the  War  of  1914  of  which  that  struggle  for  life 
had  itself  been  the  primary  cause.  It  seems 
incredible  to  those  who  only  know  the 
present  order  that  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  should  ever  have  been  a  recognized 
subject  of  competition.  Yet  such  was  the 
case.  Four-fifths  of  the  nation  were  bound 
to  make  money  their  chief  end,  or  starve  ; 
for  the  means  of  livelihood  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  who  could  do  with  them  as  they 
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willed.  What  would  astonish  you  most, 
if  you  could  go  back  with  me  for  a  day,  would 
be  the  lack  of  imagination  of  better  things 
among  believing  people  ;  the  despair  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  grace  of  God  and 
of  His  Kingdom.  The  religious  world  found 
itself  Calvinist,  but  was  hardly  heard  to 
groan. 

In  the  midst  of  this  misery  stood  the  Church 
of  England.  (You  are  trained,  in  these 
days,  to  think ;  and  I  need  not  explain 
that  when  I  speak  of  the  Church  I  am  not 
daring  to  criticize  that  holy  mystery  which 
is  the  Bride  of  Christ,  but  only  the  fallible 
men  and  women  who  are  her  members. 
In  our  time  the  explanation  was  necessary). 
The  Catholic  and  Evangelical  sections  had 
power  with  individual  souls,  but  neither 
brought  religion  into  the  common  life.  Be 
side  these  earnest  parties  there  were  a  number 
of  people  who  loved  to  call  themselves 
'  Churchmen,"  and  for  the  most  extra 
ordinary  reasons  ;  some  out  of  mere  custom, 
some  because  they  liked  a  solemn  Sunday 
concert,  others  because  they  thought  the 
Church  to  be  part  of  the  national  apparatus 
for  keeping  people  decent. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
European  War  broke  out  in  1914.  The  war 
made  little  change,  except  that  people  outside 
found  all  sorts  of  fault  with  the  Church 
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without  knowing  what  they  wanted ;  and 
that  "  Churchmen  "  grew  frantic  and  started 
schemes  for  reconciling  religion  with  I,abour 
and  modern  thought  and  the  national  out 
look,  and  generally  for  saving  England  by 
giving  her  a  double  dose  of  the  compromise 
of  which  her  people  were  already  sick  to 
death.  But  the  system  of  wage-slavery 
went  on  as  before  ;  and  serious  attempts 
to  abolish  it  were  met  with  the  cry  of 
"  Bolshevism,"  which  was  then  the  fashion 
able  bogey  for  frightening  children,  just 
as  the  name  of  Bonaparte  had  been  a  century 
before.  In  the  restlessness  of  the  first  year 
of  peace  there  were  futile  strikes  and  much 
talk  of  revolution  ;  and  you  would  have  been 
sadly  amused  to  see  Christians,  whose  own 
religion  might  have  inclined  them  to  sym 
pathize  with  the  desire  for  justice  and  a 
more  abundant  life,  wringing  their  hands 
over  the  "  selfishness"  of  the  working-man 
and  trembling  for  their  own  position.  But 
the  workers'  case  was  in  the  hands  of  con 
scientious  but  cautious  men  who  thought 
they  would  best  gain  their  ends  by  political 
manoeuvre  ;  and  the  more  experienced  parties 
outwitted  them  continually.  Though  the 
leaders  indeed  were  hardly  to  blame  ;  for 
they  had  not  yet  behind  them  an  unified 
rank  and  file  ready  for  a  concerted  effort  to 
overthrow  capitalism  at  one  blow.  As 
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employment  became  more  plentiful,  the 
wage-earners  became  less  indignant,  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  settling  down  in 
its  old  groove. 

But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  followed 
one  of  those  commercial  crises  which  were  the 
inevitable  result  of  production  for  private 
profit,  and  the  consequences  of  which  were 
unemployment  and  low  wages.  Now  re 
ligious  leaders  had  been  giving  much  attention 
to  Social  Reform.  This  meant  trying  to 
make  things  better  without  touching  the 
wage  system.  The  assumption  was  that 
if  employers  would  limit  their  profits  to  six 
per  cent.,  purchasers  refuse  to  buy  sweated 
goods,  and  every  landlord  repair  his  ceilings, 
all  would  be  well.  The  prevalent  distress 
brought  this  doctrine,  on  which  much  noble 
enthusiasm  had  been  wasted,  into  pro 
minence.  The  Representative  Church 
Council  issued  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Govern 
ment  to  pass  palliative  Acts,  and  to 
Christians  to  carry  their  Christianity  into 
business.  As  a  rule  such  appeals  passed 
almost  unheeded  ;  but  there  were  those  who 
saw  that  at  this  juncture  the  appeal  would 
serve  their  ends  well  enough.  Accordingly, 
members  of  the  Cabinet  took  it  up.  The 
Press,  with  its  tongue  in  its  cheek,  made  the 
most  of  it.  The  Church  was  patted  on  the 
back,  and  Social  Reform  became  the  mode. 
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Huge  expenditure  was  incurred  on  relief 
works.  Soup-kitchens  and  Rent  Courts 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  The  result 
was  as  might  be  expected.  Social  Reform 
means  increased  taxes.  Soon  employers 
began  to  say  that  industry  could  not  bear 
the  burden  ;  and  in  the  maniac  system  then 
prevailing,  this  was  true.  Indeed,  in  a  few 
months'  time  there  followed  a  crop  of  bank 
ruptcies.  Profit-sharing  schemes,  always 
mistrusted  by  the  Trade  Unions,  produced 
a  series  of  strikes.  Strict  laws  to  enforce 
repairs  and  to  limit  rent  compelled  small 
landlords  to  sell  at  ruin  prices,  while  their 
rich  brethren  survived.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  movement  became  a  matter  of 
ridicule,  and  the  Press  which  had  encouraged 
it  fell  to  lecturing  the  Church  on  minding 
its  own  business.  But  not  for  long.  The 
storm  which  had  been  feared,  and  forgotten, 
suddenly  broke.  Exasperated  by  the 
failure  of  Social  Reform,  the  hungry  people 
rose  at  last  in  revolt.  Workshops  were 
seized  by  the  workers,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  country  payment  of  rent  was  refused. 
But  the  anti-strike  organization  which  had 
been  created  during  the  panic  which  followed 
the  war  was  still  in  existence,  and  the  Govern 
ment  seized  the  opportunity  of  putting  down 
their  enemies,  the  workers,  with  a  strong 
hand  ;  as  they  believed,  once  for  all.  Prompt, 
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vigorous,  and  brutal  action  was  taken.  For 
the  last  time  in  history  the  army  and  police 
were  used  against  their  brothers.  Even  in 
spite  of  this,  Labour  might  have  prevailed 
if  it  had  been  better  organized ;  but  the 
revolt  was  sudden  and  spontaneous,  and 
there  was  no  time  for  co-ordination  of  plan. 
In  the  Black  Country  workers  were  driven 
to  the  foundry  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  whole  population  of  one  street  in  St. 
Pancras,  which  had  refused  rent,  was  turned 
out  headlong  and  even  the  workhouses 
closed  against  them.  In  five  days  the 
whole  rising  was  broken,  and  the  working- 
class  relapsed  into  submissive  despair. 

The  capitalist  triumph  was  complete. 
But  the  turning-point  was  near  ;  and  never 
was  a  time  when  the  hand  of  God  in  history 
can  be  more  clearly  traced.  How  the  change 
came  about  you  shall  now  hear. 

The  six  months  which  followed  the  revolt 
were  quiet.  Trade  gradually  improved. 
The  Church  was  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  with  a  grin  of  contempt.  As  Whit 
suntide  approached,  a  brief  paragraph  an 
nounced  that  the  Bishops  would  go  into 
retreat  for  a  week  at  Lambeth.  Religious 
people  noticed,  with  mild  interest,  that  the 
Welsh  and  Scottish  Bishops  would  be  there, 
and  with  surprise  that  those  of  the  Papal 
obedience  had  received  an  invitation  (which 
was  declined). 
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Pentecost  came  and  went,  and  on  the 
Eve  of  Corpus  Christi  a  full  page  (paid  for 
at  advertisement  rates)  appeared  in  every 
newspaper  ;  it  was  the  famous  ' '  Call  to  the 
People  "  ;  the  humblest  and  most  courage 
ous  document  ever  issued  from  I,ambeth. 
Its  main  outline  is  familiar  to  you.  After 
alluding  to  the  present  distress,  to  the 
failure  of  Social  Reform,  and  to  the  never- 
ending  struggle  for  mere  livelihood,  the 
Bishops  frankly  admit  that  they  have  changed 
their  minds.  They  have  reached  the  con 
clusion  that  the  sole  cause  of  poverty  is  the 
wage-system,  made  possible  by  private  in 
terest-bearing  ownership.  Therefore  they 
appeal  to  the  whole  people  to  unite  in  framing 
a  new  social  order.  To  this  end  those  who 
possess  the  means  of  production — land  and 
capital — should  renounce  them  forthwith, 
retaining  possession  only  until  the  com 
munity  shall  have  said  to  what  authority 
they  are  to  be  handed  over.  And  inas 
much  as  the  Church  herself  is  such  an  owner, 
they  do  hereby  renounce  in  her  name  all 
tithe-rent-charge,  rent,  and  dividends,  and 
will  take  steps  immediately  to  give  legal 
effect  to  the  surrender. 

You  might  expect  such  a  proclamation  to 
have  provoked  a  storm  of  resentment, 
ridicule,  or  enthusiasm.  But  so  low  had 
public  opinion  of  the  Church  fallen  that  it 
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was  hardly  noticed  for  a  whole  week. 
Hardly  noticed ;  until  on  the  Wednesday 
following  the  Bishop  of  Lancaster  introduced 
into  an  astonished  House  of  Lords  the  actual 
Disendowment  Bill.  It  flashed  across  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Press  that  the  Bishops  were 
in  earnest.  Friday's  edition  of  The  British 
Flag,  a  weekly  journal  which  led  the  shallower 
kind  of  public  opinion  by  running  after  it, 
demanded  the  arrest  of  the  Bishops  under 
prcemunire.  The  Prime  Minister  was  due 
to  speak  at  Northampton  on  the  Saturday. 
His  speech  was  to  have  dealt  with  foreign 
policy,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was  ex 
changed  for  a  violent  attack  on  the  Church 
(which  he  was  careful  to  identify  with  the 
clergy).  He  made  great  play  with  the  cry  of 
'  priestcraft,"  and  asked  whether  the 
Bishops  were  to  be  allowed  to  filch  away  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  English  people. 

Naturally  all  this  was  not  without  effect 
on  a  public  who  only  vaguely  understood 
what  was  at  stake.  On  the  Sunday  dis 
graceful  scenes  occurred  all  over  the  country. 
Priests  were  attacked  at  the  altar,  sermons 
shouted  down.  But  there  were  significant 
exceptions.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  cheered  on  his  way  to  preach  at  St. 
Paul's.  Socialists  at  Leicester  attended 
Mass  and  broke  out  into  the  Red  Flag  after 
the  Blessing.  At  Birmingham  an  atheist 
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speaker  was  mobbed  in  the  Bull  Ring.  But 
on  the  whole  public  opinion  followed  the 
capitalists'  lead,  which  cunningly  represented 
the  question  as  one  of  clericalism.  By 
Monday  the  excitement  had  risen  to  frenzy, 
and  it  was  possible  to  rush  through  Parlia 
ment  in  a  day  a  bill  which  made  it  high 
treason  to  assist  the  Bishop's  plan.  As  for 
the  Bishops,  they  had  not  waited  to  consult 
any  but  each  other  before  issuing  their 
appeal ;  for  they  knew  that  revolutions  are 
not  won  by  sticklers  for  democratic  method. 
Their  wisdom  was  justified.  They  gained 
the  instant  support  of  an  united  Church. 
Within  a  few  days  thousands  of  faithful 
communicants  followed  them  to  prison. 
Meanwhile,  organized  mobs  invaded  the 
churches,  destroyed  ornaments,  and,  in  some 
places  where  precautions  had  not  been  taken, 
profaned  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Fanatical 
Protestants  denounced  the  clergy  at  street 
corners  ;  and  a  rumour  spread  that  the  Pope 
was  in  England. 

The  malignity  of  capitalism  when  fighting 
for  its  life  will  perhaps  seem  incredible  to 
you  now  that  its  day  is  long  past  and  over. 
It  was  incredible  to  most  well-meaning  but 
short-sighted  middle-class  Christians  before 
the  revolution.  But  they  lived  to  find  it 
true.  When  capitalism  set  out  to  starve 
to  death  innocent  Christians,  it  was  only 
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repeating,  in  a  smaller  but  more  dramatic 
way,  what  it  had  been  doing  to  millions  of  the 
dispossessed  every  year  of  its  reign.  The 
Church  was  making  reparation  for  her  apathy 
in  the  past.  Even  in  the  madness  of  the 
time,  the  English  sense  of  justice  might  have 
revolted  against  the  brutality,  had  not  The 
British  Flag  strongly  hinted  at  a  German 
plot.  Besides,  there  was  a  loophole  in  the 
Public  Defence  Act ;  prisoners  might  be 
released  on  taking  the  oath  of  the  ecclesias 
tical  supremacy  of  King,  Parliament,  and 
People.  This  last  word  was  added  to  con 
fuse  the  conscience  of  the  Labour  Party, 
but  without  success.  Broken  though  it  was 
by  the  recent  defeat,  the  parliamentary  party 
supported  the  Bishops.  Its  leader  invited 
the  Government,  in  the  name  of  his  col 
leagues,  to  arrest  them  all  under  the  Act ; 
they  would  refuse  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  suavity  itself. 
He  could  not  understand  his  honourable 
friend.  The  Government  had  nothing 
against  the  Labour  Party,  and  could  not 
think  of  having  them  arrested.  As  to  the 
oath,  he  pointed  out  that  the  privilege  of 
refusing  it  lay  only  with  communicants 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  whom  alone  it 
was  offered  ;  he  might  be  wrong,  but  his  im 
pression  was  that  hardly  one  of  his  honour 
able  friends  was  qualified.  Meanwhile,  if 
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they  were  really  anxious  to  get  into  prison, 
he  could  only  suggest  the  vulgar  method  of 
breaking  somebody's  windows.  But  he 
deprecated  that  course  ;  and  if  they  wished 
to  help  their  clericalist  friends,  the  con 
stitutional  method  was  a  general  strike. 

A  general  strike,  as  everybody  knew,  was 
impossible  in  the  weakened  state  of  the 
labour  Movement ;  and  the  starvation  went  on. 
But  the  Government  had  overreached  them 
selves.  Rumours  of  deaths  in  prison  began 
to  circulate  ;  for  all  official  information  was 
withheld.  The  public  began  to  wonder  what 
crime  was  bad  enough  to  merit  such  treat 
ment.  Copies  of  the  proclamation  were 
sought  for  and  studied.  At  this  juncture 
appeared  the  Manifesto  which  astonished 
the  people  and  turned  the  tide.  Thirty 
of  the  richest  men  in  England  renounced 
their  possessions  in  response  to  the  Bishops' 
call ;  and  the  first  signature  was  that  of  one 
who  had  a  peculiar  right  to  set  the  example. 

After  the  first  gasp  of  incredulity,  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  affair  broke  in  upon 
the  public  mind.  In  a  few  days  the  Mani 
festo  of  the  Thirty  had  given  the  lead  to 
hundreds  of  property-owners.  The  Trade 
Union  Congress  was  hastily  summoned,  but 
before  it  had  time  to  assemble  meetings 
were  being  held  in  every  town  and  village 
to  take  over  the  national  property.  England 
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was  organizing  herself  for  Communism. 
People  who  had  shaken  their  heads  all 
their  lives,  saying  social  revolution  was 
impossible,  found  themselves  carrying  it  out. 
Distinction  of  class  was  forgotten  in  the 
hurry  to  get  the  new  order  established.  In 
one  week's  time  a  Provisional  Government 
was  organizing  national  production  and 
universal  employment,  and  preparing  for  the 
elections  to  the  National  Convention. 

Opposition  of  course  there  was,  which 
might  have  been  more  dangerous  if  anyone 
had  taken  notice  of  it.  The  old  Govern 
ment,  for  example,  went  on  issuing  Orders 
in  Council  which  nobody  heeded,  and  har 
anguing  a  House  of  Commons  attended  by 
forty  members.  It  is  a  fact  that  nobody 
knows  how  long  this  continued.  All  that 
is  certain  is  that  when  the  people  had  time 
to  look  up  from  their  serious  business,  they 
were  gone. 

A  section  of  capitalists,  also,  tried  to  fight 
the  revolution.  But  after  finding  themselves 
outvoted  even  by  their  own  shareholders, 
and  their  factories  and  workshops  in  the 
possession  of  the  Trade  Unions,  they  thought 
better  of  it,  and  retired  to  concoct  secret  and 
futile  plots. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  I/abour 
Movement  recovered,  the  class-war  would 
have  culminated  sooner  or  later  in  a  forcible 
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overthrow  of  capitalism.  But  history  shows 
that  the  seeds  of  bitter  reaction  would  have 
been  left.  As  it  was,  the  opposition  was 
left  to  an  intransigeant  few,  who  were  easily 
overcome,  and  whom  the  country  could 
afford  to  treat  mercifully.  And  the  greatest 
benefit  of  all  was  England's  example  to  the 
world.  Every  civilized  nation  is  now  a  co 
operative  commonwealth ;  and  that  this 
consummation  came  about  so  quickly  and 
peacefully  is  due  to  what  was  done  in  Eng 
land.  The  appeal  to  self-sacrifice  succeeded 
where  hitherto  conflict,  save  only  in  Russia, 
had  failed. 

I  must  now  tell  you  of  the  effects  upon 
the  Church  herself.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  crisis  had  brought  about  what  our 
fathers  had  despaired  of  ;  unity  within  the 
English  Church.  Religious  individualism 
and  economic  conservatism  were  seen  to  be 
two  faces  of  the  same  enemy.  The  ex 
perience  of  acting  together  as  part  of  a 
visible  body  with  a  divine  mission  drew 
spiritually-minded  people  together.  The 
irreconcilables  purged  themselves  out.  At 
the  I/ondon  Convention  the  Evangelical 
party  gave  its  assent  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Undivided  Church  as  binding  in  faith  and 
Order,  and  agreed  not  to  contradict  the 
subsequent  concurrent  testimony  of  East  and 
West.  Catholics  on  their  part  frankly 
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recognized  the  extremist  variations  in 
matters  not  of  faith.  Many  Presbyterians 
and  Wesleyans  came  into  the  Church  at  this 
time. 

A  greater  blessing  was  to  come.  It  had 
been  prophesied  that  in  practice  two  con 
ditions  would  be  required  in  order  to  secure 
re-union  with  the  Holy  See.  The  first,  that 
the  Anglo-Catholic  provinces  should  not 
merely  claim  to  be,  but  also  behave  as,  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  the  other,  the  advent 
of  a  so-called  "  Liberal  "  Pope.  The  former 
condition  was  already  in  course  of  fulfilment ; 
and  a  few  years  later  Leo  XVI.  permitted 
an  interpretation  of  infallibility,  which  ac 
cepted  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  mind  of  the  Collective 
Episcopate,  duly  ascertained.  The  re 
maining  obstacle  English  priests  were  pre 
pared  to  overcome  by  submitting  to  con 
ditional  reordination,  if  necessary  ;  but  the 
question  of  Anglican  Orders  was  re-opened 
at  Rome,  with  the  result  that  the  Bull 
Apostoliccz  CurcB  was  in  effect  set  aside. 

Re-union  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  the 
greatest  boon  of  all  which  came  indirectly 
through  the  revolution.  But  there  were 
others  ;  and  among  them  the  habit  of  united 
action.  Guilds  and  societies  were  found  to 
be  superfluous  in  a  Church  which  had  found 
herself  as  the  instrument  of  God.  The 
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social  work  which  had  been  the  excuse  for 
many  parochial  organizations  is  not  needed 
in  a  community  which  secures  the  fullest 
possible  bodily  and  mental  life  for  each  of  its 
members. 

How  was  the  Bishops'  coup  dy  etat  received 
by  the  orthodox  Socialist  groups  ?  Chiefly 
with  astonishment.  It  did  not  result  in  a 
sensational  number  of  conversions,  and  was 
not  undertaken  with  that  object.  The  mis 
trust  bred  in  by  centuries  is  not  bred  out  in  a 
generation.  Still,  it  may  be  said  that  many 
Catholic  families  to-day  are  the  descendants 
of  Socialists  whom  the  previous  apathy  of 
the  religious  had  driven  into  unbelief.  As 
you  know,  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Church  at 
present  is  the  League  of  Evangelical  Reform. 
You  perhaps  do  not  know  the  origin  of  this 
curious  name  and  thing ;  for  you  are  accus 
tomed  to  connect  the  word  "  Evangelical" 
with  the  Gospel.  The  League  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  devout  people  who  used  to 
claim  that  name,  but  consists  of  reactionaries 
of  all  kinds.  Some  of  them  are  atheists,  the 
decendants  of  people  who  in  former  days 
turned  to  the  Church  as  the  last  refuge  of 
conservatism  and  the  mainstay  of  private 
property,  and  who  were  fond  of  invoking 
the  law  to  compel  priests  to  give  Holy  Com 
munion  to  impenitent  adulterers.  The  rest 
are  remnants  of  the  Protestant  sects  ;  for 
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mere  Protestantism  went  the  way  it  was 
bound  to  go,  surrendering  every  year  more 
of  the  Christian  tradition. 

The  league  makes  periodical  attempts 
to  restore  the  competitive  system  ;  attempts 
which  provoke  the  laughter  of  an  educated 
and  contented  people.  If  ever  they  succeed, 
it  will  be  by  their  one  grain  of  truth  ;  the 
preciousness  of  the  individual.  In  a  closely 
organized  community  like  ours,  where  all 
must  subordinate  themselves  to  the  common 
welfare,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  that 
truth  being  obscured.  It  would  be  an  ill 
day  for  England  if  too  stringent  a  discipline 
ever  enabled  these  people  to  throw  us  back 
into  the  nightmare  of  wage-slavery. 

Another  danger  may  be  averted  within 
the  Church  herself.  The  numbers  of  the 
faithful  are  growing,  and  soon  half  the  nation 
will  be  seeking  the  Sacraments.  That  is  a 
matter  for  thanksgiving.  But  numbers 
are  perilous.  There  are  some  men  whom 
history  will  never  teach.  Already  there  is 
a  scheme  for  enforcing  Christian  morality 
by  law  upon  the  nation.  It  would  mean 
spiritual  disaster,  and  the  setting  back  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  for  generations.  From 
which  evil  may  He,  in  His  mercy,  deliver 
us 
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